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I well as fanciful. 











Tuis was how I found it out. Lettie and 
I were sitting in the window at our work— 
it was some mourning we were making for 
our rector’s family—and it had to be sent 
home the next day early. She said, “ Jane, 
it seems as if the sun had given up shining ; 
how dull everything looks! don’t you 
think so?” 

I did not notice it; there was still an 
hour’s daylight. She put up her hand to her 
forehead as if it pained her, so I bade her 


go out for a turn in the garden; we had sat 


close to our sewing all the day, and the 
young thing was tired; even I was, and my 
eyes ached wearily. She went along by 
the flower-bed, and gathered a few roses— 
we were in the middle of July then—and 
gave them to me through the window, saying 
that she would go down into the town for 
some trimmings we wanted to finish the 
dresses. I would rather she had stayed 
at home, and replied that the shops would be 
shut ; but she was not listening, and went 
away down the path as I spoke. It was 
dusk when she came back ; I had just shut 
the window, and was lighting my candle ; she 
said, “ I could not get the fringe, Jane,” and 
then laying her bonnet on the dresser, took 
up her work. After she had sewed perhaps 
five minutes she dropped her hands on her 
knees, and such a strange, hopeless expression 
came into her face, that I was quite shocked 
and frightened. 

“What ails you, Lettie? what can have 
happened ?” I asked, suspecting I scarcely 
knew what. 

She looked at me drearily in silence for 
some moments, and then said hastily, “I 
might as well tell you at once, Jane,—I’m 
going blind.” 

My work fell to the ground, and I uttered 
a startled ery. 

“ Don’t take on about it, Jane ; it can’t be 
helped,” she added. 

“ It is only afancy of yours, Lettie ; I shall 
have you to Doctor Nash in the morn- 
ing. What has made you takesuch a notion 
into your head all at once,” said I, for I 
thought this was another nervous whim. 


“Tt is of no use, Jane; I have been to Doctor 


Nash myself, and he said plainly that I was 
going blind. [ have been to him twice before: 
I knew what was coming. Oh, Janey! what 
shall we do? what shall we do ?” and having 
| borne up thus far she broke down, and sobbed 
aloud, with her face on her arms on the 
table. 

“We shall do very well. In the first 
place, I don’t believe Doctor Nash knows 
lanything about it; and, in the next, I 
shall have you up to London to a great 
doctor, and hear what he says before I give 
in to thinking that you are to be blind all 
your days.” 

She was a little cheered by this. 

“To London, Janey! but where is the 
money to come from?” she asked. 

“Leave that to me. I'll arrange some- 
how.” It was very puzzling to me to settle 
how just then, but I have a firm con- 
viction that where there is a will to do any- 
thing, a way may generally be found, and I 
meant to find it. 

She took up her work, but I bade her 
leave it. “ You will not set another stitch, 
Lettie,” I said ; “ you may just play on the 
old piano and sing your bits of songs, and get 
out into the fresh air—you have been kept 
too close, and are pale to what you were. 
Go to bed now like a good little lassie ; I'll 
do by myself.” 

“ But there is so much to finish, Janey.” 

“ Nota stitch that you'll touch, Lettie ; so 
kiss me good-night, and get away.” 

“ And you don’t think much of what Doctor 
Nash said ?” she asked very wistfully. 

“No! I’ve no opinion of him at all.” And 
| hearing me speak up in my natural way 
| (though my heart was doubting all the time), 

she went away comforted, and in better hope. 
| I had put it off before her, because she 
would have given way to fretting, if I had 
seemed to believe what the doctor said ; but, 
jas I drew - needle through and through 
}my work till three hours past midnight, I 
had often to stop to wipe the tears from my 
eyes. 

‘There were only two of us—Lettie and my- 
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Lettie had been a good deal indulged by our | self—and we had neither father nor mother, | 


mother before she died, and had shown her-|nor indeed sny relatives whom we knew. | 
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Lettie was seventeen, and I was four years|and he softened then, but would not alter 
older. We were both dressmakers, and either | what he had told Lettie himself. 
worked at home or went out by the day. We| “ She has been with me three or four times,” 
lived in a small, thatched, three-roomed cot-| he said. “ She is an interesting little girl ; it is 
tage outside the town, which had a nice gar-|a great pity, but I do not think her sight can 
den in front. Some people had told us that} be saved—I don’t indeed, Jane.” 
if we moved into the town we should get} He explained to me why he was of this 
better employ ; but both Lettie and I liked the | opinion, and how the disease would advance, 
place where we had been born so much better | more lengthily than needs to be set down here, 
than the closed-in streets, that we had never | Then he said he could get heradmitted into the 
got changed, and were not wishful to. Ourrent | Blind Institution if we liked; and that I 
was not much, but we were rather put to it | must keep her well, and send her out of doors 
sometimes to get it made up by the day,|constantly. And so I went home again, with 
for our landlady was very sharp upon| very little hope left, as you may well think, 
her tenants, and if they were ever so|after what I had heard. 
little behindhand, she gave them notice; I did not tell Lettie where I had been, 
directly. land she never suspected. There was no 
I set my wits to work how to get the money | chapel that afternoon, and we were getting 
to take Lettie to London; but all that night | ready to take a walk along the river bank, 
no idea came to me, and the next day it was | as we generally did on fine Sundays (for all 
the same. With two pair of hands we/the town went there, and it freshened us up 
had maintained ourselves decently ; but how to see the holiday people far more than if we 
was it going to be now that there was only; had stopped at home reading our books, as 
one! Rich folks little think how hard it is/ many say it is only right to do), when one of 
for many of us poor day-workers to live on|our neighbours came in with her son. Mrs, 
our little earnings, much more to spare for | Crofts wasa widow, and Harry was studying 
an evil day. medicine with Doctor Nash. They were 


both kind friends of ours; and, between 
Il, Lettie and the young man, there had been for 
Sunpay found me still undecided, but that | 


ever so long a sort of boy and gir! liking ; 


was our holiday, and I meant to see Doctor 
Nash myself while Lettie was gone to chapel. 
She made herself very nice, tor she had a 
modest pride in her looks which becomes a 


girl. I thought her very pretty myself, and so 
did the neighbours; she had clear, small 
features, and a pale colour in her cheeks, 
soft brown hair, and hazel eyes. It was 
not easy to see that anything ailed them, 


| but I do not think they had spoken to each 
other yet. Lettie coloured up when Harry 
appeared, and went into the garden to show 
him, she said, the white moss-rose that was 
full of bloom by the kitchen window ; but they 
stayed whispering over it so long, that I did 
| not think it was only that they were talking 
jabout. Then Harry went out at the gate 
looking downcast and vexed, and Lettie came 








unless you looked into them very closely, | back into the house with a queer wild look in 
and then there was a dimness to be seen |her face that I did not like. Mrs. Crofts said, 
about them, which might be disease. She had | “Is Harry gone?” and my sister made her a 


put off thinking about herself, and was as 
merry as a cricket whea she went down the 
lane in her white bonnet and clean muslin 
gown. She nodded to me (I was watching 
her from the doorway), and smiled quite 
happily. I was as proud of Lettie as ever 
my mother had been. She was always such 
a clever, warm-hearted little thing ; for all 
her high temper. 

When she was fairly gone, and the church 
bells ceased, I dressed myself in haste, and 
set off into the town to see Doctor Nash. He 
was at home, and his man showed me into 
the surgery, where I had to wait may-be an 
hour. When the doctor came in, he asked 
sharply why I could not have put off my 
visit till Monday ; was my business so press- 
ing? He did not consider how precious were 
the work-days to us, or may-be he would not 
have spoken so—for he was a benevolent 
man, as we had every reason to know; he 
having attended our mother through her 
last illness as carefully as if she had been a 


|| rich lady, though we could never hope to pay 
him. I explained what I had come about, 


; short answer, and went into the bed-room. 

“ Harry is going up to London very soon ; 
I shall be glad to have the examinations over 
and him settled. Doctor Nash thinks very 
well of him; he is a good young fellow, 
Jane.” I replied that he had always been a 
favourite of mine, and I hoped he would do 
well; but, listening for Lettie’s coming to 
us, perhaps I seemed rather cold and stiff; 
for Mrs. Crofts asked if I was not well, or if 
there was anything on my mind; so [ told 
her about poor Lettie’s sight. 

“T’ve seen no appearance of blindness ; 
Harry never said a word. You don’t think 
it can be true?” she asked, I did not know 
what to think. I was sure that, in that 
whispering over the rose-tree, my sister had 
told young Mr. Crofts ; and I wished his mother 
would go away, that I might comfort her. At 
last she went. Then I called to Lettie, who 
came atonce. She had been fretting ; but, as 
she tried to hide it, I made no remark, and we 
went down the lane to the river meadows 
in silence. The first person we met was 
Harry Crofts, Lettie seemed put out when 
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he joined us, and turned back. She stayed 
behind, and was presently in company with 
our landlady, Mrs. Davis, who was taking 
the air in a little wheeled chair drawn by a 
footman. Mrs. Davis had always noticed 
Lettie. Harry Crofts looked back once or 
twice to see if she was following ; but, when 
he found she was not, he proposed to wait for 
her, and we sat down by the water on a tree 
trunk which lay there. 

“This is a sad thing about Lettie’s eyes, 
Jane,” he said suddenly. 

“Yes, it is. What do you think about 
them? Is there any chance for her ?” 

“ Doctor Nash says not; but, Jane, next 
week Philipson, the best oculist in England, 
is coming to stay a couple of days with Nash. 
Let him see her.” 

“T meant to try to get her to London for 
advice.” 

“ There is nobody so clever as Philipson. 
Oh ! Jane, I wish I had passed P 
“ Do you fancy you know what would cure 
her?” 

“T’dtry. You know, Jane, I love Lettie. 
I meant to ask her to be my wife. I did ask 
her this afternoon, and she said, No; and 
then told me about her sight—it is only that. 
I know she likes me: indeed, she did not try 
to deny it.” 

“Yes, Harry, you have been so much 
together ; but there must be no talk of mar- 
rying.” 

“ That is what she says.” 

“ She is right—she must just stay with me. 
You could not do with a blind wife, Harry : 
you, a young man, with your way to make in 
the world.” 

He tore up a handful of grass, and flung it 
upon the river, saying passionately, “ Why, 
of all the girls in Dalston must this affliction 
fall on poor Lettie?” and then he got up 
and walked away to meet her coming along 
the bank. They had a good deal of talk to- 
gether, which I did not listen to; for their 
young hearts were speaking to each other— 
telling their secrets. Lettie loved him: yes, 
certainly she loved him. 


Il. 

Docror Pxatitpson’s opinion was the same 
as that of Doctor Nash. Lettie was not so 
down-stricken as I had dreaded she would 
be, and she bade good-bye to Harry Crofts 
almost cheerfully when he went up to 
London. 

“ There, Jane, now I hope he'll forget me,” 
she said to me ; “ I don’t like to see him so 
dull.” 

That day Mrs. Davis sent her a ticket for 
a concert at the Blind Institution, and she 
went. When she came home to tea she told 
me that the girls and boys who sang looked 
quite happy and contented. “And why should 
I not be so too? what a number of beautiful 
sights I can remember which some of them 
never saw !” she added, with a sigh. 
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After this, imperceptibly, her sight went ; 
until I noticed that, even in crossing the floor, 
she felt her way before her, with her hands out. 
Doctor Nash again offered to use his influence 
to get her admitted into the Institution, but 
she always pleaded “ Let me stay with you, 
Janey!” and I had not the heart to refuse ; 
though she would have had more advantages 
there, than I could afford her. 

Not far from us there lived an old German 
clockmaker, who was besides musical, and 
acted as organist at the Roman Catholic 
Chapel in the town, We had known him all 
our lives, Lettie often carried him a posy from 
our garden, and his grandchildren came to me 
for patches to dress their dolls. Miiller was 
a grim fantastic-looking figure, but he had a 
heart of pure gold. He was benevolent, 
simple, kindly; it was his talk that had 
reconciled Lettie, more than anything else 
to her condition. He was so poor,' yet so 
satistied ; so afflicted, yet unrepining.' 

“ Learn music—lI will teach thee,” he 
said to my sister. So, sometimes in our little 
parlour, and sometimes in his, he gave her 
lessons in fine sacred pieces from Handel and 
Haydn, and taught her to sing as they sing 
in churches—which was grander than our 
simple Methodist hymns. It was a great 
delight to listen to her. It seemed as if she 
felt everything deeper in her heart, and ex- 
pressed it better than before: and it was all 
her consolation to draw the sweet sounds up 
out of that well of feeling which love had 
sounded. 1 knowthat, to remember how Harry 
loved her, gave a tenderness and patience to 
her suffering which it would else have lacked, 
She, who used to be so quick with her tongue, 
never gave anybody a sharp word now. 

I do not say much about our being poor, 
though, of course, that could not but be; still 
we had friends who were kind to us: even 
Mrs. Davis softened, and mentioned to me, 
under seal of confidence, that, if I could not 
quite make up the rent, she would not press 
me; but I fortunately had not to claim her 
forbearance, or else I do fear she could not 
have borne to lose a sixpence ; and when it 
had come to the point we should have had to 
go like others: she was so very fond of money, 
poor woman! Lettie used to go to the Insti- 
tution sometimes, where she learnt to knit, 
and net, and weave basket-work. Our rector 
(a better man never lived, or a kinder to the 
poor) had her to net covers for his fruit-trees, 
fishing-nets, and other things; and to knit 
woollen socks for himself and his boys ; so 
that altogether she contrived to make what 
almost kept her. Now that the calamity had 
really come, it was not half so dreadful as it 
had seemed a long way off. Lettie was 
mostly cheerful. I never heard her complain, 
but she used to say, often, that there was 
much to be thankful for with us. She hada 
quiet religious feeling, which kept her from 
melancholy ; and, though I did not find it out 
until afterwards, a hope that perhaps her 
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afiliction might some day be removed. 
Harry had put that thought into her mind, 
and I do not think I am overstating the 
truth in saying that his honest, manly affec- 
tion for her was the great motive to his 
working so hard at his profession, in which 
he has since become deservedly successful 
and famous. 

We had six very quiet years. It seemed to 
me as if Lettie had always, from the first, gone 
softly groping her way, and I had always led 
her to chapel and back. Harry studied in 
London; then we heard of him in Edinburgh ; 
and at last his mother said he had gone to 
Paris; and she was half afraid he would 
settle there and marry a papist wife. Lettie 
looked sorrowful and restless for a day or 
two after that, but presently recovered her 
cheerfulness. We had not much change or 
variety at home. There was I for ever at my 
work, and Lettie at her music. She had 
gained a great deal of skill now ; and many a 
time have I seen aknot of people standing at 
the corner of our garden hedge to listen to 
her singing. I have heard several grand 
public performers since then ; but never one 
who could touch my heart and bring the 
tears into my eyes as my poor blind sister 
did. On Sundays, at chapel, we could hear 
her voice, clear and sweet, above all the 
rest ; and, though our tunes were wild and 
simple—sung by her, they were beautiful. 
Sometimes she would go to St. John’s church 
for the sake of the organ and the chaunting, 
but I did not feel it right to change: habit 
is strong in slow, untaught people; and it 
did not seem as if I had kept my Sabbath, 
unless I said my prayers in the homely little 
chapel to which our mother had led us by 
the hand when we were (children. Lettie 
loved the grand church music, and who 
could wonder at it, poor lassie? Once or 
twice when she begged me to go with her, 
it had seemed to fill my heart to pain almost; 
so how much more must it have excited her 
who was all fire and enthusiasm! She said 
it made her feel happier and better, and more 
thankful to God. Perhaps in losing one 
sense, her enjoyment through the others grew 
more intense, 


TV. 


At the end of these six years Harry Crofts 
came home, He was often at our house, and 
we liked having him; but, though Lettie 
seemed happy enough, he was uneasy and dis- 
contented. I have seen him stand beside the 

iano, and never take his eyes off her by the 
falf-hour together ; but his face looked quite 


gloomy. At last he one day said to me, 
“ Jane, are you timid—I do not think Lettie 


is? She seems strong and well.” I knew 
he meant more than a simple inquiry after 
our nerves, andI asked if he thought he 
had found out a cure for my sister. He 
turned quite red. 


“Yes ; I believe I have, I saw an ope- 
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ration performed in Paris on a girl’s eyes 
similarly affected. It was successful.” 

I said nota word. The prospect seemed too 
good, too beautiful to be true! Just at this 
minute Lettie came in through the doorway, ; 
there was sunshine behind her, and she ap- 
peared to bring it into the parlour with her. 
“Are you here, Harry?” she immediately 
asked, 

It was a strange thing, that, although she 
neither saw him nor heard him speak, she 
was at once aware of his presence. He got 
up and took her by the hand, and brought 
her tome. “Tell her, Jane, or shall I?” he 
whispered. I signed to him to speak him- 
self, which he did without hesitation. 

“Lettie, have you courage to undergo an 
operation on your eyes which may restore 
your sight ?” 

She clasped her hands, and such a beautiful 
colour came flushing up into her fuce—you 
would have said it was like an angel’s face, it 
changed so brightly. 

“ Oh, yes! anything, anything, Harry, only 
give me that hope !” said she, softly. 

I looked at him questioningly to ask if he 
had not better warn her of possible disap- 
pointment, and he said at once; 

“ Lettie, I ought to tell you that this ope- 
ration may fail, though I do not fear that it 
will. For my sake, Lettie,” he added, in an 
under-tone. 

“ Well, then, for your sake, Harry,” she 
replied, with alow sigh. “ Even if it should 
not give me back my sight, I shall only be 
as I am now.” 

They went out into the garden together ; 
and, from the earnest, gentle way in which 
Harry talked to Lettie, I know that he was 
preparing her for what she hadtoundergo. She 
did not want for courage in any circumstances, 
and I did not look for her being weak now. 

The operation was performed during the 
following week. Doctor Philipson and Doctor 
Nash were both present, but Harry Crofts 
himself did it. His nerve was wonderful. Lettie 
behaved admirably too; indeed, nobody was 
foolish but myself, and when it was over I 
fainted. It was entirely successful; my 
sister has her sight, now, as good as I have. 
For several weeks we kept her in a darkened 
room, but she was gradually permitted to 
face the light, and the joy of that time is more 
than words can describe. 

Harry Crofts soon after claimed her as his 
wife ; and really, to say the truth, nobody 
had a better right to her. The report of the 
singular cure he had made, lifted him at once 
into consideration ; and, as he made diseases 
of the eye his particular study, he is now as 
celebrated an oculist as Doctor Philipson 
himself; many persons indeed give him the 
preference. The operation, then thought so 
much of, is now of frequent occurrence ; 
Lettie’s kind of blindness being no longer 
looked on as irremediable. 

And this is all I need tell about our 
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history; it is not much, or very romantic, 


but Iam often asked about it, so I have just 
set down the truth. 


MONEYSWORTH. 


Money is an object which enters, more or 
less, into most people’s calculations : honest 
money, if possible—good, that is not bad money, 
of course ; but in other respects, what sort of 
money, is a matter of pure indifference, or 
fancy. Golden guineas, silver dollars, copper 

ence, or brass farthings, are singly and col- 
Fectively welcomed with smiles, as helping to 
make up a sum required, or to meet a little 
bill at a certain date. Such is the way of the 
world in general, So it be but money, honest 
and good, few persons are fastidious about its 
form and material. It would savour of being 
more nice than wise. But—to take a lesson 
from my honoured fellow-labourer in his 
article Why ?—every schoolboy does not 
know that, at this moment, secret conclaves 
and conspiracies are being held, at home and 
abroad, whose object is to bring money into 
some sort of discipline and regularity. Odd 


money, they grant, is better than no cash at 
all; a dozen sacks of cowries, and a gross of 
strings of glass beads, are preferable, they 
allow, to so many empty bags and an equal 
number of unadorned strings ; but still they 
venture to entertain the opinion that a little 
uniformity and agreement in respect to money 


will helpthe cause of civilisation, and promote 
good understanding between different nations, 
Short reckonings make long friends. Plain 
and easy reckonings are shorter than difficult 
and intricate reckonings, Therefore, the 
monetary reformers of the day are powerful 
strengtheners of international friendship. 

But, before the money-manufacturer, the 
state, can go to work upon its job of coining, 
it must first crack, swallow, and digest a 
couple of rather tough-shelled nuts. The 
first, What shall be the representative value ? 
the second, What shall constitute the primary 
element of that value ? 

Nut the first has been already disposed of, 
in two irreconcileably different ways, by 
England and France, and by the nations 
which have followed their respective examples. 
Gold is our representative, our actual circu- 
lating medium ; silver and copper are only 
helps, to prevent poor folk from being cheated 
of the fractional quantities which fall to their 
due. Beyond a fixed and low amount, shil- 
lings and pence are not a lawful payment if 
the creditor chooses to object to receive them. 
He can make his debtor give him gold, or its 
equivalent, Bank of England notes. 

In France, silver is the representative of 
value, the base of the monetary system there, 
as laid down by the law—which establishes 
the chartered rights of silver—of the seventh 
of Germinal of the year eleven; which 
enacts that Five grammes of silver of the 
standard of nine-tenths fine, constitutes the 
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MONETARY UNIT, which retains the name of 
FRANC, Consequently, in France, the change, 
the subsidiary coinage, is composed of the 
metals gold and copper. The former helps 
the rich man to pack the legal money, silver, 
into a smaller space, and to carry it about 
with greater ease; the latter, just like 
coppers with us, serves for the payment of 
persons and things whose claim or whose 
value is only a fraction of the national mone- 
tary unit. Large, heavy five-franc pieces, 
five of which make an English sovereign 
(approximately, according to the rate of ex- 
change), are the legal tender ; and in them, 
until very lately, by far the greater propor- 
tion of payments, even of heavy sums, were 
made. People engaged in a large way of 
business had need of a stud of money- 
wheel-barrows ; they mostly managed with 
human barrows, on legs. You went to the 
bank to change an English note ; and, while 
you were disposing of your ponderous cargo 
in small sacks, to balance equally in your 
right and left pockets, to avoid luffing too 
much on one side as you walked through the 
streets—in came a respectable, steady man 
(with the gait of an acrobat carrying half-a- 
dozen others), who wiped the perspiration 
from his brow as he took off his casquette, 
and then eased a sack of five-franc pieces 
from one shoulder, and then slipped another 
sack from the other, and then unbuckled 
a leather belt full of silver round his waist 
from under his blouse, and then disengaged 
another loaded belt or two traversing his 
chest diagonally, sashwise, till you felt re- 
lieved, and took breath as thankfully as the 
money-carrier himself. Talk of the burden 
of a heavy conscience! Did youever feel the 
burden of five-franc pieces? Did you ever 
break down in a public vehicle from the 
effects of a sudden flush of specie belonging 
to the passengers, who were all carrying 
home their quarter’s incomes or salaries on 
the same day of the month? Did you ever 
sprain your back severely, and be obliged to 
have it rubbed with hartshorn and oil, in 
consequence of over-taxing your strength in 
your hurry to pay all your Christmas bills at 
once ? 

Between France, then, and England there 
is a wide discrepancy in pecuniary matters, 
both material and theoretical. Our legal 
coin is gold, except for small sums ; theirs is 
silver, even for the largest. You might be 
compelled to receive a legacy of a million of 
francs, in francs. How long that would take 
to count, you can calculate. Again, our 
money accounts are made out by means of a 
complicated application of the numbers four, 
twelve, and twenty, in order to sum up coins 
of four recognised denominations ; while the 
French have only two to manage by the 
simple processes of decimal arithmetic. 

A mutual reform is in the course of nego- 
tiation, as every schoolboy does not know, 
The French are advised to desecrate and 
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repeal their hallowed law of the year eleven, 
by demonetising silver, and adopting gold as 
the base of their currency. Jn return for 
this concession— which would prove im- 
mensely convenient to the conceders them- 
selves, now that it is possible—England is 
urged to adopt a monetary system identical 
with that of her ally, as the first grand step 
towards a uniformity of weights, measures, 
and coins, over the whole face of the globe. 

It is only since the last eight years that 
the step has been possible to France. Before 
that epoch, her gold had been drained away, 
simply because the legislature for the last 
two centuries had fixed the price of gold 
below its commercial value. Consequently 
it answered the purpose of neighbouring 
nations to import all the French gold coin 
they could entice within their boundaries. 
Gold went out of France faster than it came 
in. But now the change is possible. The 
discovery of the Australian and Californian 
mines, and demonetisation of gold in Belgium 
and Holland, have caused its value in the 
European market to drop to the degree 
which permits its remaining in the land of 
departments. Less silver has been coined 
and more gold. A large amount of golden 
twenty, ten, and five-franc pieces have been 
put into circulation. In spite of the late 
metallic crisis, gold circulates in greater 
abundance than silver. The bank effects its 
payments in gold, The monetary adminis- 
tration of France is therefore, in reality, 
completely changed. Formerly, silver coin 
was the basis of the circulation ; there were 
only a hundred million francs in gold to 
three thousand million francs in silver. Now 
gold has obtained the preponderance. From 
a comparative table of the quantities of gold 
and silver coined by the principal countries 
in the world, from ’forty-eight to ’fifty-three, 
it appears that the United States of America 
take the lead, England and France are 
bracketted equal seconds, Austria stands 
third, and Spain, once so rich in gold coin, 
comes last. Doubtless the one thousand one 
hundred and eighty-seven millions francs’ 
worth of gold coined in France since ’forty- 
eight have not stopped at home. A good 
deal has started on foreign travel; but the 
greater half has remained in the country. 
‘he proof is the altered modes in which the 
payments are made. Fifty per cent. in gold, 
thirty in silver, and twenty in bank notes 
(the proportion now), is a wonderful altera- 
tion from what used to take place ten years 
since. In short, gold has got the upper 
hand. The golden age has returned once 
more, to the great advantage of the coiners, 
the payers, and the receivers of money. 

For, in the first place, gold makes cheaper 
coin than silver. 
gold is only one-fourth of the cost of making 
silver coin. Moreover, the wear and tear of 
gold is much less rapid and much less con- 
siderable than that of silver. On the much 
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greater convenience of carrying, and the im- 
mensely-increased rapidity of paying in, 
golden specie, half a word is sufficient. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that France, 
now, will make but little difficulty in 
agreeing with England in assimilating the 
basis of her metallic currency to ours. 
That step once adopted, and decimal moneys, 
weights, and measures established in Great 
Britain, the two countries, although not 
exactly travelling in the very same commer- 
cial track, would still be moving along a 
couple of exactly parallel roads, which would 
render business transactions between them 
infinitely easier than they are at present. 
The grand question still remains, whether it 
would be expedient, or even possible, to 
render the two currencies of England and 
France completely identical. 

An opinion has already been ventured in 
this journal that measures of length, capa- 
city (liquidand dry), and weight, founded on 
the French métre (or ten-millionth part of 
the quadrant of the earth’s meridian), are 
well adapted for universal use over the whole 
face of the habitable globe, because they are 
founded on natural and unvarying standards. 
Everywhere the length of the meridian and 
the weight of freezing water at the level of 
the sea are the same. If we employ weights 
and measures taken from such data as those, 
we can find and test them again at any time 
by the same means and calculations as we 
found them at first. This is a very great ad- 
vantage ; there is no more room for dis- 
puting about weights and measures so 
determined than there is for discussing 
whether the sun shines at noon, or whether 
the moon is in the wane or crescent. The 
learned men entrusted with the task of 
working out the metrical system, have, so 
far, perfectly fulfilled their mission. But 
they endeavoured to advance a step further, 
and have failed. They endeavoured to create 
a Unit of Value, by applying a multiple of 
the unit of weight to the metallic merchan- 
dise commonly called silver. But, as has 
been stated in a former article, the unit of 
weight deduced from the métre can no more 
fix the value of silver or gold than it can 
arrest the variations of human caprice and 
human productiveness, on which all ideas 
respecting value depend. Value, from the 
dawn of history to the present time, has been 
an arbitrary and conventional thing; an 
article is worth just what it will fetch. The 
gold and silver materials of which we make 
our money-counters, change their value from 
week to week, and have different values in 
different countries. Bullion gold is dearer in 
England than in Australia, while coined gold 
is dearer there than at home. The franc is 
the unit of French money accounts, and the 


jsovereign of English, simply because they 


were found to suit each country best, not 
because either is a unit of value in either 
country, But if our philosophic dons could 
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contrive to find any natural, cosmopolitan, 
indisputable unit of value, whose fixity every 
one must admit as freely as the length of 
the meridian or the weight of water at a 
given temperature, such a unit would be 
applicable and common not only to England 
and France, but to every country between 
the equator and the poles; and then, and 
not before, we could have a uniform and 
universal currency all the world over. You 
might walk into a shop in some Chinese 
Regent Street, or Boulevards des Italiens, and 
tender the same denomination of cash, and 
receive the same denomination of change, as 
you would in Cheapside. Let us try, then, if 
we can catch the unit of value, bring him home 
prisoner, and put him to task-work to grind 
in a money-mill, like a captive Samson. 

At once let us boldly make up our minds 
to the fact that there is no relationship or 
connection whatever between the franc, or 
the sovereign, and the terrestrial meridian, 
or any other standard of the kind that can 
be mentioned. The savans who composed 
the commission of the year eleven, would not 
have made such a blunder had a single mem- 
ber of their learned body been a disciple of 
Turgot, or of Adam Smith. Their only ex- 
cuse is their earnest desire to introduce the 


same precision in the measure of value as | 


they had in the measures of length, weight, 
and capacity. Clearly, the law of the year 
eleven was inspired by prejudice and the spirit 
of system and uniformity ; and those are the 
corks which still buoy it wp, and prevent it 
from sinking. Learned men now and then 
condescend to flatter the errors of the com- 
monalty. Moreover, those reformers had 
searcely a choice allowed them ; do it they 
must; it was compulsory, on pain of guillo- 
tine, to apply the metrical system, right or 


wrong, to everything. But Adam Smith was | 


the first to lay down the axiom, now univer- 
sally admitted by political economists, that 
Laxour is the primitive money, by means of 
which everything is purchased; and that he 
who wishes for the legal possession of any 
object offered for sale, is obliged to yield in 
exchange for it a quantity of labour equiva- 
lent to that required to produce the object. 
In other words, Labour is the measure of 
Value ; by it, all things are produced and 
acquired; and from it, things receive their 
exchangeable value. 

From time immemorial, the monetary unit 
has been a certain weight of metal. Even 
now, it is the popular belief that there exist 
in nature special productions, gold and silver, 
and also gems, whose value is fixed and inva- 
viable. Experience proves the contrary ; it 
demonstrates that gold and silver, like all 
other products, are subject to changes and 
oscillations which, even though unfrequent, 
are not the less appreciable. The precious 
metals, which constitute the material of coin, 
are subject to the law of labour. Their bril- 
liancy, density, inalterability ; their extreme 
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divisibility, their power of compressing a 
large amount of value into a small volume, 
have doubtless contributed to their being 
accepted as the instrument of exchange ; but, 
what establishes their value, is neither their 
metallic material nor its inherent qualities, 
but, as economists unanimously declare, the 
labour without which they cannot be ob- 
tained. The mines of Potosi formerly occa- 
sioned a great depression in the value of 
silver, because the quantities of labour—the 
sum of the efforts and sacrifices of all kinds 
—required to extract a pound of silver there, 
was less than the corresponding amount in 
any other mine. In Ricardo’s words, “the 
cost of production” was less, at the same 
time that the production was on a more 
extended scale. This is the true sense in 
which to understand the words, “The mine 
of Potosi was a very rich mine.” The same 
conditions are now fulfilled, in respect to 
gold, by the mines of California and Australia. 
When, therefore, it was requisite to calcu- 
late and discover what ought to be the 
monetary unit, the philosophers charged 
with that arduous task ought to have pro- 
posed to themselves something more than 
to fix the relation between the weight of 
coins and the metrical unit ; they ought to 
have determined what amount of labour 
should enter into the monetary unit which 
they proposed to adopt. In one word; at 
the same time that they established the 
material standard, they ought to have estab- 
lished the labour standard, 

It follows, that an equitable monetary law 
should no longer take for its base a certain 
weight either of silver or of gold, but must 
adopt the only true and actual value—that 
which serves as the basis and measure of all 
other values—labour, measured by time. In 
reality, the relations of human labour have 
reference to time, and not to space. “Time is 
money,” says the proverb, more truly and 
more philosophically than may be suspected 
at first sight. If that element of value is 
incorporated in a certain weight of gold, 
silver, or copper, the proceeding is only 
rational, and in the majority of cases very 
convenient. But it should not be forgotten 
that it is the labour which constitutes the 
value, and not the material with which it is 
incorporated. The idea of substituting a 
labour-standard for a metallic standard has 
made a profound impression on many thought- 
ful observers. Indeed, such a substitution 
would seem to be the natural consequence of 
the adoption of paper money. It would be 
the realisation of Turgot’s maxim: All mer- 
chandise has the two essential properties of 
money ; namely, it measures, and also repre- 
sents, all values ; and in this sense, all mer- 
chandise is money. The new standard would 
consequently borrow its divisions and _ its 
multiples from the measures of time. For 
instance, to take a division proposed by M. de 
Girardin, the minute of labour would repre- 
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sent a centime ; the hour of labour sixty cen- 
times; the day, consisting of ten hours of 
labour, would represent six francs. It is 
even suggested that in a society founded on 
labour and exchange, there would be nothing 
strange in taking, instead of a franc as a 
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the keen weapon of the tongue to abate an 
annoyance or an impiety. 

But I do confess that if there be one 
character more than another that rouses my 
usually bland temper into combativeness, it 
is the character of the putter-down upon 


measure of the value of things, an hour of|system. In his atmosphere of forked light- 
labour equivalent to sixty centimes ; and to| ning and thunder my milk of human kindness 


say of an article worth sixty francs that|naturally curdles, 


If he be a complete 


it is worth a hundred hours, or ten days of| master of fence, I dislike him all the more. 


labour. 

Without pursuing the projected innovation 
further, thus much may be remarked. If the 
unit of value is to be the unit of labour (how- 
ever We may express it, or in whatever shape 
we may put it), it is composed of two com- 
bined elements,—time, and the workman’s 
maintenance. The latter element varies im- 
mensely. In a country where people live 
mainly on vegetables, require but little fire 
and clothing, and lodge for next to nothing, 
as within the tropics, the unit of Jabour must 
ever stand at a lower figure than in London 
or Paris, where rent, cooking, and dress are 
dear. The artisan must be kept alive and in 
reasonable strength ; for, without him, there 
are no results of labour; but the cost of 
keeping him in that state, and of maintaining 
his animal machinery in working condition, 
will not be uniform, even in the same county 
or department. A universal unit of value 
cannot be fixed; because the value of pro- 
visions and of time varies over the whole 
superticies of the globe, and fluctuates in each 
particular spot. Consequently, there appears 
good reason for adhering to the proposition 
that, while adopting the metre as the founda- 
tion of our measures and weights, we are not 
thereby compelled to adopt the france, which 
is inapplicable to us as a unit of value. If 
the French will adopt gold as the basis of 
their currency, and we a decimal coinage 
with the sovereign as our integer, then, with 
metrical weights and measures common to 
both, our commercial interchanges will go on 
smoothly and easily, like well-regulated 
chronometers which differ in their rate of 
going, but which agree, all the same for that, 
in the longitude they indicate. 
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Tne faculty of making people know their 
places—of silencing them by ridicule, sarcasm, 
or civil contempt—of putting them down, as 
it is called—may, no doubt, be exercised law- 
fully, sometimes meritoriously. ‘ihere are 
impertinent, presuming, mischievous people 
in the world whom, as a last resource, it may 
be necessary to put down. Morerarely, there 
are shameless, loud-tongued traducers of 
whatever is sacred or kindly in our nature— 
men deaf to reasoning, because they ignore 
those moral instincts on which reasoning is 
founded—whom it may be virtuous to put 
down. Let it be understood that I have no 
fault to find with him who reluctantly uses 





I have a prejudice against duellists in general, 
but I feel positive aversion to him who is 


| profuse in his challenges because he never 


misses his man. The professed putter-down— 
if urged by the love of display—is ungene- 
rous ; if by the love of combativeness—is un- 
genial ; if by the love of causing pain—is 
cowardly, ‘lhe last is the bravo of society. 

The most resolute putter-down I ever met 
was Dion Dixit, Esq., one of her Majesty’s 
counsel. He was the representative in the 
direct line of the famous Ipse Dixit, whose 
scions have so often intermixed with some of 
our most intellectual families. Dion Dixit, 
Q.C., was by no means the most unfavourable 
type of the genus putter-down. He had, at 
the time 1 speak of, been some years a 
widower. In person he was handsome, of 
commanding height, and well-proportioned. 
His features, though large, were regular and 
classical. He had a florid complexion, spite 
of the midnight oil at Lincoln’s Inn ; an ex- 
pression which would have been pompous 
and stolid, but for a keen and flexible lip and 
eyebrows of uncommon mobility. Imperious 
or sardonic when opposed, I have known him 
at other times to be good-humoured and even 
gracious. ‘Tart and curt, even to ladies, if 
they doubted his infallibility, he more fre- 
quently wore towards them aun air of playful 
toleration. He was artist enough to know 
that this gentle deportment towards the fair 
relieved and threw out that imposing attitude 
which he presented to his own sex. He was 
shrewd and quick, tolerably well read, and 
accustomed to society. He had become a 
putter-down from a sense of self-importance, 
and from a love of power—qualities which 
his profession had unduly fostered—rather 
than from any absolute scorn or malice in his 
disposition. 

1 first met Mr. Dixit at a water-cure 
establishment in the west of England. What 
disorder had originally brought him to that 
sanitary retreat I never knew; but it is 
certain that on my arrival there he might 
have served as a living advertisement for 
hydropathic therapeutics. I was then at a 
loss to know what motive could detain so 
robust a gentleman in a company of invalids. 

Ireached Langham Park at a late hour, 
and after a cup of tea in Doctor Mason’s 
private library, retired to my room. I duly 
underwent the ordeal of the two inquisitors 
who roused me at dawn, swathed me with 
chilling appliances of water, and then, by 
merciless friction, suggested the presence of a 
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still more ruthless element. I had compressed 
into half an hour the opposite tortures of 
Dante’s Inferno, and—still undecided as to 
whether ice or fire were the more potent 
demon—I took my preliminary walk, and re- 
turned to breakfast. I was then ushered 
into the public room, and found myself in the 
society of my fellow victims and of Dixit, Q.C. 

Mr, Dixit, in his sonorous and declamatory 
manner, was inveighing against the English 
climate when I entered. He addressed him- 
self to no one in particular, but was engaged 
in putting down the sun for making its ap- 
pearance in these regions, and for supposing 
that it shone. 

Judging from the buzz of applause which 
followed Mr. Dixit’s sally, one might have 
supposed that the sun had actually slunk 
away, very much ashamed of himself. Lady 
Ursula Price—a tall, thin, keen, privileged 
person, who took her chocolate in front of the 
tire, and acted as a screen to the rest of the 
company—tapped applause on the fender 
with an unexceptionable brodequin, The 
two Misses Silversley—who looked very much 
like Naiads that had not yet come out— 
telegraphed applause to Silversley pére in a 
giggle; Silversley pére—a bald gentleman 
with an expression of bland fatuity—inter- 
jected, “ Ha, ha, good!” whereupon another 
Silversley—fils et frére, twenty-five and 
blas6—expended the relics of his enthusiasm 
in the ejaculation “ prime !” 


I was sufficiently ignorant and daring to 
dissent from Mr. Dixit’s opinion, and to sup- 
pose that I might do so upon terms of social 


equality. “I fancy there is a charm, after 
all,” I said, “in the captiousness and variety 
of our English skies. Look at their agree- 
able surprises, the soft, smiling days that 
come upon you in February like unexpected 
friends, the chequered lights of half-clouded 
summer noons, 80 preferable to unmitigated 
lare.’ 

“ When I paused there was a dead silence. 
I was the focus of every eye in the room. 
Mr. Dixit, who had recurred to the Times, 
which he was reading through his glass, 
quietly directed that instrument towards me, 
and surveyed me as if I had been a curiosity 
inamuseum. Finding, I suppose, nothing to 
repay his investigation, he withdrew it, and 
said, “The House was counted out last night 
on the Malt Tax, Lady Ursula.” 

But I was not yet abashed. I detected in 
the face of a young lady opposite to me a sort 
of good-natured interest, and addressed my- 
self toher. I hoped she was patriotic enough 
to come to the defence of our climate. 

“What! After Mr. Dixit’s condemna- 
tion ?” she replied, archly. 

“On account of it,” I said. 

She looked at me with an expression both 
of amusement and pity. “Do you seriously 
mean that you would enter the lists with 
Mr. Dixit?” 

I was about to rejoin, but at this crisis the 
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awful voice of the putter-down hushed every 
other, 

“T will relieve this gentleman of all doubt 
on that point, Miss Martindale. There must 
be two parties to such an encounter, and I 
am as little likely to accept the challenge ot 
your new acquaintance as to send him mine. 
Apropos of weather, though, Miss Martin- 
dale ’—here he tempered his majesty to the 
capacity of feminine eyes, and became play- 
ful—* what a day for sketching. Did you 
see Miss Martindale’s last sketch of Barn- 
wood Abbey, Lady Ursula? Quite charm- 
ing! If she will indeed tilt with me in 
defence of Eugland, her best lance would be 
her pencil.” 

I could not but admire the art with which 
Mr. Dixit had managed to insult me without 
using one word that I could easily resent. 
Even the repartee I meditated was foiled in 
advance. Lady Ursula’s grin of satisfaction 
at my chastisement, and the light laugh of 
the company, Miss Martindale excepted, had 
scarcely ceased, when the Q.C. had glided 
into another subject, and made retort im- 
possible. For myself, I own to having been 
annoyed, I resolved, as the most dignified 
mark of my displeasure, quietly to ignore 
Mr. Dixit during my stay at Langham Park. 

I was not long in detecting, by the playful 
wiles of Lady ‘Ursula towards the putter- 
down, that he was an object to her either of 
wholesome fear or of sentimental admiration. 
The former had perhaps issued from the 
latter, for Lady Ursula was just the person 
to confound arrogance with superiority. I 
observed, too, unguarded moments when she 
could not restrain her quick acerbity of tone 
even when addressing Mr, Dixit. As these 
occasions generally occurred after that gentle- 
mar had indulged in too long or too bland 
conversation with Miss Martindale, I further 
surmised that she was perhaps the incon- 
venient bit of rock in Lady Ursula’s current 
of true love which prevented that shallow 
stream from running quite smoothly. And, 
indeed, her jealousy (if she were jealous) was 
not unreasonable. In the first place, the 
relict of the late Sir Josiah Price, M.D., was 
decidedly sloping down from that meridian 
of beauty to which Miss Martindale was 
attaining. Again, the latter—though looking 
somewhat delicate from recent indisposition 
—had at once a sprightliness of fancy, and a 
jcomposure of manner, which both won and 
secured your interest. She was, in fact, one 
of those rare persons in whom there is 
always something to discover. When I add 
to such charms those of an intelligent and 
pleasing face, a graceful and elastic carriage, 
and a bachelor uncle whose fabulous wealth 
was evidently destined for his niece, you may 
infer that Lady Ursula had tolerable grounds 
| for apprehension. 

I had resided at Langham Park for a 
!month. New comers of the most various 

‘characters and classes had arrived in that 
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period ; all of them, however, identified in 
their common experience of Mr. Dixit. 
Country gentlemen, the oracles of their dis- 
tricts, had been laughed down on questions 


of soil, crops, Herefords, and short-horus. | 


Oxford men, worn-out by being chained to 
the oar of regatta-clubs, had been looked 
down by the interrogative contempt of Mr. 
Dixit’s glass. Jaded wilful beauties, accus- 
tomed to their own way, were compassionately 
smiled down when they insisted on that 
privilege with Mr. Dixit. Sometimes he had 
a way of putting them down by concession— 
of presenting them with a right to their own 
thoughts, as if their minds were teething, and 
might be diverted by a coral. 
I persevered in my resolution to avoid this 
entleman without any marked result upon 
is health or spirits. My intention was, how- 
ever, perceived by Lady Ursula, who di- 
rected frequent sarcasms against me in con- 
sequence, and produced a general impression 
upon our circle, that cordiality to me was a 
tacit affront to Mr. Dixit. The Doctor, arch 
inscrutable Miss Martindale, and her uncle, 
Mr. Clevedon—rather a guest than a patient 
—were alone bold enough to maintain kindly 
relations with me. The lady—whom I daily 
found more and more captivating—was in 

eneral request, and the doctor had many 

uties ; so that I enjoyed but little of their 
society. 


liberal of his attentious, was a worthy but, 
formal and prosy country gentleman of the 


old school. His chief topic was the pedigrees 
and relative standings of three old families— 
his neighbours—in Herefordshire. He would 
tell you how the first Sir Ralph Rooke was 
summoned to parliament in the reign of King 
Stephen; how the present Lord Racket 


Rooke inherited collaterally from the original | 


Baron ; how Tudor Manor had been confis- 
cated by the parliament in the Civil War 
and given to the Woodhams; and how the 
Woodhams persisted in maintaining the 
armorial bearings of the Tudors over the 
gateway, and taking credit for the two sup- 
porting griffins—whereas no Woodham was 
ever entitled to any property in those distin- 
guished animals ; how a Prince of the Blood 
passing on to Wales—in order to mark his 
displeasure at the fraudulent appropriation 
of the griffins—had accepted the hospitality 
of Tudor Lodge rather than that of Wood- 
ham Hall; and how he (Mr. Clevedon), out 
of respect to the Tudors, had waived his 
own claim to the royal guest. 
gentleman was Miss Martindale’s uncle ! but 
still I was bored, I longed for a new 
interest. 

It came just before I reached that resigned 
torpor, that fossil state of ennui into which 
my baffled desires were fast hardening. In 
front of the house there was a terrace on 
which most of us used to promenade for an 
hour before luncheon. On these occasions 
the satellites of Mr. Dixit were wont to 
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Mr. Clevedon, who could be more} 


The good old | 


‘een 


‘cluster round their intellectual centre, and to 
‘bask in his brilliancy. 

| Inthe outermost ring of this group I ob- 
| served one day the Doctor standing arm-in- 
arm with a tall middle-aged man, who was 
evidently the latest arrival. So extraordinary 
, were the appearance and manners of the new 
| patient, that we indulged him, I fear, with a 
/more frequent scrutiny than quite tallied 
| with good breeding. His long unkempt light 
hair—-which streamed irregularly down his 
shoulders—was surmounted by a small, coni- 
cal, and narrow-brimmed hat. The hat itself 
| swerved from his turbulent locks like a child 
rider who with inadequate knees fails to 
| bestride his steed, and clings therefore to his | 
neck, The head which was thus enveloped 
and adorned, presented, so far as we could 
| judge, a full and ample brow ; but I would 
| have defied any one to say on a first inspec- 
tion what was the character of the eyes. 
| Now they dilated, now they blinked; now 
|they pierced you with keen inquiry, anon 
they seemed as if all their light had gone 
‘inward. They appeared to preside over the 
muscles and limbs like the leader of an 
orchestra over his troupe. The niouth alter- 
|nately compressed and twitching ; and the 
arms, one moment rigid, the next galvanically 
active, fully corresponded to the ever-varying 
| optics. 

Mr. Dixit was declaiming against the ab- 
surd doctrine that the sale of military com- 
|missions should be discontinued, and that 
| soldiers should be promoted according to merit 
| and seniority. “Such a proposal is ridiculous.” 
‘said he. “ You must have gentlemen for 
your officers ; and a man who has risen by 
}merit seldom feels at home in the company 
| of gentlemen.” 

“Tadmit that sometimes the two classes 
have little in common,” said Miss Martin- 
{dale with her quiet smile. 

“Mr. Dixit always puts things so prac- 
| tically,” cried Lady Ursula. 

“So very practically,” chimed a dozen 
voices, 

“ Pardon me—excuse me—I—I—don’t al- 
together—that is—I beg to ditfer—” 

Who is that? was the thought ofall. I 
do not think that such words, however 
blandly pronounced, could have fallen on our 
jcircle without producing much the same 
(effect as a thunderbolt. But jerked out as 
| they were, accompanied by an ardent glance, 
and a series of emphatic gestures, the result 
was appalling. What was to be done with 
| the new patient? for he was the delinquent. 
' When Mr. Dixit thought proper to terminate 
that terrible silence, how would he deal with 
him? Was the offender a madman? There 
|was some ground for that hypothesis, for 
when the company called the idol practical 
jhe had “begged to differ!” But if Mr, 
, Clayton were insane would the Doctor have 
introduced him in public? No; that plea 


,was unavailing. Could he be found guilty 
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under extenuating circumstances? Alas, 
there had been no provocation given! No 
one had addressed him. It was far from the 
sole impulse of his native depravity, that 
when homage was voted to Dixit—carried 
as it were by acclamation—this unhappy man 
had “ begged to differ.” 

In this case society had been too deeply 
convulsed for Mr. Dixit to ignore the culprit. 
Calmly, as one who feels a crisis, but feels 
also that he is equal to it, our oracle trans- 
fixed Clayton with his eye, and observed, 
“ You beg to differ, sir,” you say, “ from this 
company. I have not the slightest doubt 
that this company will be resigned to your 
doing so.” 

Then arose that short quick compound of 
a laugh and a cough which Lady Ursula 
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pressed a, quick and incoherent dissent from 
our law-giver. At first that gentleman 
would make a solemn pause and give a 
warning look to remind Clayton in whose 
presence he sat. But as these manceuvres 
only provoked a more audacious resistance, 
Mr. Dixit evidently felt at last that lenity 
could be carried no further, and that the 
system of putting-down must again be re- 
sorted to. Accordingly all the engines of 
that system were gradually brought into 
play—quiet raillery, keen sarcasm, curt de- 
cision, and a gaze of disdainful wonder, such 
as the Great Mogul might give to the fly that 
had settled on his nose. 

I never saw a more unequal combat. 
Clayton was only too willing to argue. He 
would begin vehement sentences that lost 


meant for applause. Then arose that general | themselves in mazes of parenthesis and never 


hum of admiration which was sure to greet 
the discomfiture of Mr. Dixit’s victims. Miss 
Martindale alone, who walked somewhat 
apart, was grave and silent. 

But when the applause had subsided, she 
said, “I really did not catch Mr. Clayton’s 
words. It might sometimes be interesting to 
hear a new view.” 

“Not if it were an absurdity,” replied Sir 
Josiah’s relict in a whisper that feigned to be 
confidential but was heard by every one. 

“ An absurdity, madam! ” ejaculated Clay- 
ton himself. “ Well it was my—my—it was 
my opinion.” 

“Confine yourself to the terms of the 
agreement,” laughed the putter-down care- 
lessly. “Lady Ursula demurred to the 
quality of the opinion—not to your property 
in it.” 

It is wonderful what some men may do. 
I thought thisremark sheer ill-bred insolence, 
Bat my companions—Miss Martindale again 
excepted—gave it all the honours of polished 
wit. Mr. Clayton drew himself erect and 
turned on his assailant a look of dignified 
surprise. He seemed about to speak; but 
I suppose words were not ready. In another 
minute he relapsed into his strange contor- 
tions of face and galvanic gestures, and darted 
abruptly into the house. 

Dr. Mason then told us with a grave 
look, almost amounting to reproof, that long 
and intense study had strained the nerves 
of his patient, that—buried in darling ab- 
stractions, his mind had become introverted 
and lost its calm healthy relations to the 
body. Agreeable society—added the physi- 
cian—might do much for the case. The 
society of those who would be tolerant to 
a scholar’s eccentricities from respect to their 
cause, 

This hint was not altogether lost. Let 
me in candour state that for two or three 
days Mr. Dixit and his suite were not only 
forbearing but kind to the nervous invalid. 
Unhappily, however, the latter could not 
always hold his tongue. When certain topics 
were discussed he grew excited and ex- 


| 


found their way out. He would attempt 
to prop his dislocated meaning with un- 
wieldy crutches of gesture which tripped it 
up completely. His guns kicked and shook 
his own crazy fort—a structure which 
tottered to pieces at the very sound of his 
enemy’s well-served and brilliant fire. 

Miss Martindale no longer concealed her 
annoyance at these attacks. Her bearing 
became even deferential to Clayton, coldly 
civil to Mr. Dixit. Perhaps she instinctively 
knew the former better than the rest did. 
He talked almost coherently when she led 
the conversation, and sometimes there were 
glimpses both in his thoughts and move- 
ments of a grace strangely contrasting with 
his habitual ak wardness. 

Good-natured Mr. Clevedon and myself, 
too, found the poor victim conversable enough 
when his persecutors were absent. We made 
a trio one evening towards twilight, and our 
talk chanced upon education. Mr. Cleve- 
don had possessed us of the important fact 
that all the Tudors for the last three 
generations had been educated at Oxford. 
Somehow we diverged from this starting- 
point to a more general discussion, with a 
rapidity which I dare say somewhat scan- 
dalised Miss Martindale’s uncle. “Educa- 
tion,’ insisted Clayton with unwonted 
clearness “is too often confounded with 
instruction. Education, as its root, educere, 
shows, is to lead out—to lead out, to de- 
velop our faculties. Instruction relates to 
the knowledge which we acquire. And rely 
upon it unless our capacities are first led 
out or educated we shall make but a sorry 
use of instruction. We must live before we 
can learn, for—that is—I mean we must be 
beings before we can—you know what I 
mean.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Martindale, who had 
entered uuperceived, “I quite agree with 
you. It is curious, by the way, how your 
views agree with those of a writer in the 

Review.” She handed to Clayton a 
well-known Quarterly, open at the page 
which she had been reading. “The paper is 
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well worth your perusal,” Miss Martindale 
continued, “not only learned and eloquent, 
but high-toned and original, so earnest, too, 
that the writer has quite forgotten himself in 
his subject—a rare charm in writing—at least 
to me.” There wasa certain soft earnestness 
in her own tone which—contrasted with her 
usual spirit and life—had a bewitching effect. 
Clayton made an irresolute clutch whether 
at the book, or at the fair hand that offered it 
seemed doubtful. The former, once in his 
possession, a gleam of pleasure lit up his face. 
‘Then hesatsilent, his head propped on his hand. 

I have no hope whatever that I could 
maintain a mystery against the acuteness of 
my readers. The anonymous article praised 
by Miss Martindale was—as I afterwards 
learned—written by Mr. Clayton himself. I 
fancied that from that time a confidential 
feeling sprang up between them. ‘The lady, 
it is true, responded impartially as heretofore 
to all claims on her attention; but there 
were some chance minutes daily when she 
might be seen winding down the avenue, 
attended only by her uncle and the eccentric 
student, 

It cannot be supposed that this toleration 
—even favour on the part of Miss Martin- 
dale—escaped the notice of the putter-down. 
He perceived it, I am sure, with indigna- 
tion, and grew so relentless in his hos- 
tilities to the nervous sufferer, that I 
was heartily glad to learn from the Doctor 
that he had ordered Clayton to abstain from 
society for some days, and to pursue the 
hydropathic treatment in quiet. 

Accordingly—although we had occasional 
glimpses of the lonely patient as he struck 
across the park after his douche, or bore 
down homeward from the breezy wolds—we 
met no more for several weeks. Dr. Mason 
was reserved in his answer to our inquiries. 
The most decisive bulletin we could get from 
him was that he thought now Mr. Clayton 
would do. 

One morning, shortly after this, we had a 
large reinforcement of invalids. A supple- 
mentary table was placed in the breakfast 
room, and every seat was filled, For some 
days previously there had been a marked re- 
laxation in the Dixit tyranny; because, I 
suppose, even despotism palls when constantly 
exercised over the same submissive victims. 
Our Cesar had given us holiday while he 
strove to reinstate himself into the graces of 
Miss Martindale, or to appease the tender 
jealousy of Lady Ursula. But with the new 
comers he was himself again. His supremacy 
had again to be asserted: the barbarous, 
who had never heard of him, had to own his 
yoke. Accordingly, the number of persons 
was that day unusually large who learned 
their relative position to Mr. Dixit, and who 
were awed and astonished into silence. 
These results were not always gained without 
a struggle ; but it was the futile struggle of 
the swimmer against the vortex. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


[Conducted by 


“Don’t tell me, sir, of the mitigation of 
the penal code of reformatory schools for 
juvenile delinquents and so-forth. A boy 
criminal is the worst of all criminals. He 
begins by being bad. Crime runs in his 
blood. Up with him—like a fungus.” 

This was launched by the dictator against 
a mild and persistent quaker, who, essaying 
to reply, found that his antagonist had 
seemingly forgotten his existence, and was 
ane in a flirtation with the lady next to 

im. 

“T think what this gentleman urged de- 
serves attention,” said a calm clear voice 
which produced an instant hush ; “that our 
only remedy for young offenders is to extir- 
pate them, is a conclusion which at all events 
needs strong reasons.” 

Mr. Dixit’s glass was in prompt requisi- 
tion as he sought out the speaker from the 
herd of nobodies with an amused smile. 

“Pardon me, I forgot you were short- 
sighted,” said he of the voice, rising com- 
posedly and taking a seat just vacated and 
directly opposite to Mr. Dixit’s. “Now, if 
you please, we can discuss the matter.” 

The transformation wrought by the water 
cure had been so complete that we observed 
with wonder that calm smiling face, that 
port equally firm and courteous, that clear 
flexible voice, that hair, wavy but no longer 
wild—could all these indeed be attributes of 
the awkward, abrupt, grotesque being whom 
Dixit had expelled from his dominions ? 

And Clayton was now ready to discuss the 
matter, even with a Dixit. That gentleman 
—at first confounded—next bent his eyes 
upon Clayton, then turned them in mute 
appeal to the general company. With the 
same pantomime have I seen a phrenological 
lecturer point to a flat organ of veneration 
in the cast of one who in his lifetime had 
respected nothing in the earth or above it. 
At present, however, the spectators showed 
interest rather than horror. By her short, 
hysteric laugh, Lady Ursula evidently moved 
that Clayton should be forthwith convicted 
of impiety, but no one seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Dixit thought it necessary to speak. 

“ Discussion,” said he, “ is a traflic,an inter- 
change of ideas. I do not enter upon that 
kind of barter uniess I am sure of an equi- 
valent.” 

These words were uttered with slow scorn. 
The speaker was taking high ground, and 
such is the force of custom, a faint murmur 
of assent succeeded. 

“A very just definition,” replied Clayton. 
“Tt is one of the advantages of discussion 
that he who does not find his account in it 
may decline it. But dictation is a thing of 
another kind; it implies, not a commodity 
exchanged, but a tax imposed—in which case 
we may reasonably ask to look at the 
warrant.” 

The two wrestlers had entered the ring, 
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and Clayton had actually closed with his an- 
tagonist. The table sat with gaze rivetted 
on the combatants— only Miss Martindale 
looked down. Perhaps she had a stake in 
the result which she was unwilling to betray. 

Mr. Dixit felt that now, if ever, he must 
shake off Clayton’s gripe. The trial was not 
only one of skill, but of strength. He could 
not trip up this man ; he would lift him from 
the ground, and throw him. “A dictator,” 
he cried, “does not stoop to explain. He 
wields the power of a strong mind over a 
common one.” 

“But he must first prove himself strong. 
He must, at least, have his army and police, 
to put down question. If not, we may sus- 
pect him to be only a stage-king. And, even 
as a stage-king, he must know how to act 
majesty, otherwise we shall see at once that 
his diamonds are glass, and doubt if he have 
paid the supers who bear up his cotton 
velvet.” 

“This is insult !” exclaimed Dixit. 

“No,” rejoined the other. “If you be a 
real monarch, it does not apply to you; if a 
sham one, you made the application your- 
self.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” from the table in general. 
Clasped hands and eyes that apostrophised 
the ceiling, on the part of Lady Ursula. 

“Sir!” shouted Dixit, forgetting all de- 
corum in his excitement, “there are opinions } 
that we do not answer, because they outrage 
us. Their safety lies not in their strength, 
but in their repulsiveness. They do not con- 
quer, they disgust. Your pleas for crime 
were of this kind.” 

“My pleas for reforming criminals, you 
should say.” 

“The same thing, sir. I know what this 
spurious philanthropy comes to.” 

“ Yes, yes,” from Lady Ursula, her arms 
extended in wonder and delight. 

“T know what it comes to,” Dixit went on. 
“It means sympathy with wretches, and in- 
difference to society. You would abolish 
hanging, I don’t doubt ?” 

Clayton smiled, 

“And trust, instead”—here Mr. Dixit’s 
sheer was withering—“to education—to the 
gradual results of moral influence.” 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!—you admit it! And, in 
the meantime—mark, gentlemen—in the 
meantime, I might be murdered ! ” 

“Perhaps so; no great reform was ever 
effected without some trifling inconvenience 
at the beginning.” 

The roof did not fall in; the walls did not 
ive way. If they shook, it was with the 
aughter of the audience, 

Mr. Dixit had before resembled Coriolanus 
in putting down the mob, He was now dis- 
posed to emulate that illustrious Roman 
when driven into exile. He stood at bay 
with the revolters, “I disdain alike, sir,” 
said he, “ your coarse effrontery and the taste 
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of your admirers, I beg to decline giving 
any further encouragement to either.” 

He spoke. I confess, I softened to the 
great man in his disgrace. He looked it in 
the face proudly. “I banish you!” was 
the thought visible to all, as he drew his 
coat around him. It was only a coat; but 
the action would have suited a toga. He 
turned ; he strode away ; he was gone! 

A solemn pause. 

“ And this is what you have brought upon 
us!” burst forth Lady Ursula to Clayton. 
“On your account Mr, Dixit will withdraw 
himself from us all.” 

“Pardon me; I scarcely aspired to be a 
public benefactor,” returned Clayton. 

Here the fickle public hilariously testified 
to the merits of its deliverer. 

“Sir,” continued Lady Ursula, with bitter- 
ness, “a sneer is not an argument. It is easy 
to be impertinent ; but I want to hear rea- 
son. What have you to say?” 

“That he who has a lady for his opponent, 
loses, even if he wins.” 

“Mere evasion,” cried his fair adversary, 
vehemently. “I ask for an answer. Please to. 
forget that I am a lady !”, 

“ On the contrary, madam, I am sure you 
will assist me to remember it.” 

Clayton said this with an accent so- 
courteous, and a bow so profound, that Lady 
Ursula did not at first perceive how very pos- 
sible it was that she might be taken at her 
word. I think, however, that an inkling of 
this danger gradually broke upon her. She 
rose suddenly from her seat, walked to the 
French window that opened upon the ter- 
race, and disappeared. For more than a 
week afterwards, Lady Ursula kept her room, 

From the aforesaid window we soon dis- 
cerned the Doctor’s brougham dashing with 
unwonted velocity towards the park gates. 
‘The impetuous, overbearing vehicle, which 
took all the curves of the road at angles, and 
thundered down upon alarmed pedestrians, 
suggested, by a natural association of ideas, 
that Mr. Dixit might be on his travels. 
When this random guess was turned into 
certainty ; when we learned that the putter- 
down was indeed hurrying on to secure the 
next train ; devoutly did we wish the coach- 
man good speed, 

He was in time. 


: He had driven away 
with an incubus that rolled from our hearts 
in the same degree that the carriage lessened 


to our eyes. He came back to us with an 
empty brougham, an honest, cheerful ser- 
vant, quite unconscious of the moral debt we 
owed him. But, from that moment, we grew 
sociable and happy. Whether the sun felt 
really more free to do his best, now that he 
was secure from intimidation, or that we saw 
him with more hopeful eyes, he seemed to 
shine next morning with unprecedented 
splendour. Silent people found their tongues ; 
timid people ventured to have opinions ; re- 
pressed humourists had their jokes. We had 
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gipsy-parties by day, impromptu balls at/|compels activity. Therefore it is that the 


night : 
All went merry as the marriage-bells. 


Some months afterwards, the marriage bell 
went indeed from the quaint old church near 
Clevedon Hall. lt might have seemed like 
cruel kindness in Clayton to insist that I 
should be present at the wedding-breakfast ; 
but he meant it in friendship. To me it fell 
to propose the health of the bride (ah, arch, 
rare Miss Martindale!) and groom. One 
part of my speech was received with distin- 
guished approbation. It was that passage 
in which from the cornucopia of blessings 
which I desired for them, I singled out this 
special one: that their happy home might 
never be darkened by the invasion of a 
putter-down. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 


, Sow with a generous hand, 
Pause not for toil or pain, 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 


Scatter the seed, and fear not, 
A tabie will be spread ; 

What matter if you are too weary 
To eat your hard-earned bread : 

Sow, while the earth is broken, 
For the hungry must be fed. 


Sow ;—while the seeds are lying 
In the warm earth’s bosom deep, 
And your warm tears fall upon it— 
They will stir in their quiet sleep ; 
And the green blades rise the quicker, 
Perchance, for the tears you weep. 


Then sow,—for the hours are fleeting, 
And the seed must fall to-day ; 
And care not what hands shall reap it, 
Or if you shall have pass’d away 
Before the waving corn-fields 
Shall gladden the sunny day. 


Sow, and look onward, upward, 

Where the starry light appears— 
Where, in spite of the coward’s doubting, 
Or your own heart’s trembling fears, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 

You have sown to-day in tears, 


THE OFFICIAL BLACK SWAN. 


letters of the present generation are not, in 
the ordinary course of government routine, 
ceiivered to the next: the invitation of 
Belinda to a ball is not doomed to wait for an 
application to the right department upon afli- 
davit to the order of the deceased old lady’s 
heirs, administrators, and assigns. 

Three hundred years ago an important letter 
of state was more than three days and three 
nights on the post-road from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at Croydon to the Secretary of 
State at Waltham Cross, a distance of sixty 
miles. Less than two hundred years ago, a 
coach and six horses, aided by a government 
pension, undertook the carriage of the mails 
in six days from Edinburgh to Glasgow 
(forty-four miles) and back, but found the 
work too arduous, Less than a hundred 
years ago the first mail coach was seen in 
Edinburgh. Twenty years ago there was no 
penny postage. Ten years ago there were no 
means of transmitting money cheaply by 
post. Five years ago there was no book 
post. Of progress of this sort, the pub- 
lic has a tolerably accurate impression. 
Nevertheless, how much advance is made 
from year to year, how the efficiency of the 
Post Office department is maintained—not by 
its being crystallised into a given form; but 
by its daily life and growth, and an incessant 
process of development—we have been able 
only lately to perceive. 

This busy department, working with 
and for the public, has a right to demand 
that the public should work with and 
(to a certain reasonable extent) for it ; the 
public’s profit and advantage being in each 
case the object sought. Last year the Post 
Office began the plan of issuing yearly 
reports, whereby the community might see 
what it was about ; and wherein and for what 
reason help of any kind might be afforded 
to it. The second of its reports has just 
been issued, and out of it we proceed to 
illustrate what we have here been saying. 

We begin at once with the last year’s 
advances. Within the twelvemonth five 
hundred and twenty-five new post-offices 
were opened for the increased accommoda- 
tion of the public; and, by the appointment 
of rural messengers in places too small to 
warrant the establishment of an office, a 
nearer approach has been made to a de- 
livery of letters throughout all the nooks 
and crannies of the country. The deliveries 


TuE official black swan is the Post Office.| were extended last year to one thousand 


It is the one government office that consents 
fairly to take the measure of its work, and 
to do it, in the most direct way possible. No 
doubt the daily friction with the entire body 
of the public is the cause of this, and not any 
inherent virtue in the Post-Oflice itself as a 
department. A few thousand inventors or a 
few hundred thousand colonists can easily be 
dealt with by routine ; but the necessity of 
daily contact with the millions at home 


three hundred and twenty-seven places, 
where, before, they did not exist; and the 
free delivery was improved in six hundred 
and fifty other places. Pillar letter-boxes in 
the streets of towns have been tried, and 
found successful; therefore it is intended 
that their number shall be largely increased. 
The chief advantage is, that collections may 
be made from them at hours when it would 
be unreasonable to expect private shop- 
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keepers to do post-office duty. The early|E.C., London,” and “ Hill Street, Berkely 
morning delivery has been extended to seve- | Square,” will shorten into “ Hill Street, W.” 
ral more places round the London district ;; Many addresses will be further simplified, 
but, as regards the delivery of London letters, | and post-office work facilitated, when the 
changes are at this moment in progress for | new Board of Works has got rid of the dupli- 
the full success of which some little help is | cate names of streets where they occur in the 
needed from the public. Of the whole|same district. This appeal to the compass is 
number of letters delivered in the United |not absolutely necessary to the new plan; 
Kingdom nearly a quarter are delivered in|although those letters on which it is not 
London and its suburbs; nearly half pass | made, may lose the chance of early delivery. 
through the London office. To facilitate the! In respect of railways, the gain of the 
London business and to increase despatch ' Post Office, or the public, by their mail-trains 
in the delivery, it is now proposed to get is in the enormous advantage of their in- 
rid of the obstacle arising from the vast, creased speed, and the power they give of 
bulk of the metropolis, by considering Lon-' getting through the sorting and the carrying, 
don, not as one town, but as ten towns. both at one time. There is no other kind of 
At present, a letter posted in one part of! gain; on the contrary, a money-loss, for rail- 
London, and addressed to another part) way-companies complain that they are not 
close at hand, may have a circuit of five; paid well enough, ‘This complaint can be 
or six miles to take; because the centre | hardly well-founded ; for we learn that the old 
of distribution is only Saint Martin’s-le-| cost of carrying the mails by coaches averaged 
Grand. Letters from the country all pass | twopence farthing a mile, and that the 
through the present central office, where they | average price now paid for the same service 
are sorted once; then they must go into|to railways is tenpence a mile ; that under 
their several districts ; and then have to be! the old system tenpence farthing was the 
sorted again with reference to streets and / highest mile rate ever paid, and that it is 
houses. By treating London as teu towns, | now sometimes as high as four shillings and 
each with its own centre of operations, | tenpence a mile; which is very much the same 
this difficulty will be avoided. Country | sort of thing as a charge upon passengers of 
letters will be delivered straightway—without four times the old coach fares for railway 
passing through an intermediate sorting—to | travelling, in consideration of the benefit of 
the parts of town for which they are destined;| speed; with the complaint added, that 
and the sorters there, having the necessary | such payment is niggardly and wretched. 
local knowledge, will distribute them immedi-;The cost of running a train may be as- 
ately into postmen’s walks, and forward sumed in most cases to be about fifteen 
them, at a saving of one, two, or three hours! pence per mile; and, upon this, the post- 
of delay, to their several addresses. So, with | office inquires of the public, whether it 
letters from one part of London to another.;is to be considered very stingy in paying 
A letter from Belgravia to Tyburnia will for the use of only a fraction of a train 
go direct from place to place, instead of at the rate of from sixty to two hundred 
travelling ten miles to and from St. Martin’s-| and sixty per cent. in excess of the whole 
le-Grand. leost of running? The argument that the 
The ten towns, or independent dis-| Rowland Hill system could not have existed 
tricts into which it is proposed to divide | without railways, is sufficiently answered by 
London, are named from their relative! the curious fact that more than half the 
positions, Thus in the southern district, | transit of post letters is still effected by coaches 
will be included Kennington, Stockwell, |and carts. During the past year the average 
Brixton, Streatham, Mitcham, and Carshal- | number of miles performed by railways for 
ton; in the northern, Islington, Highbury, | the post-office was twenty-seven thousand one 
Hornsey, Enfield, and a bit of Waltham hundred miles per week-day, at au average 
Cross, The north-western district will extend | cost of tenpence per mile ; while thirty-one 
from Camden Town to Harrow ; the western, thousand six hundred miles per week-day 
from Oxford Street to Norwood ; the south-|were traversed by mail-coaches and mail- 
western, from Charing Cross to Hampton | carts, at an average cost of twopence farthing 
Court and Sunbury; the eastern, from Beth- | per mile. 
nal Green to Romford. The central, east cen-! We add a paragraph of miscellaneous 
tral, and west central, will include the city | facts. Of the whole number of Valentines 
and neighbourhoods adjacent. ijsent through the post (eight hundred thou- 
Bat, from country postmasters, it will be | sand), the supply furnished by Ireland is on 
too much to expect any minute knowledge of; the decrease. In England and Scotland, on 
the geography of London. Residents in Lon-|the increase. Through France alone there 
don must, therefore, enable their provincial} passed last year two millions of let- 
correspondents to fall in with the new scheme | ters between the people of this country 
by appending the initial letters of their district! and their sons, fathers, brothers and 
to the usual—or indeed often less than the | friends who had gone out to battle in the 
usual—addresses. “ Liverpool Street, Bishop- | East. The number of mis-sent and returned 
gate, London,” will become “Liverpool Street, | letters in the United Kingdom has now 
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fallen as low as three-quarters per cent. In 
the colonies, however—partly through the 
shifting nature of the population, partly 
through the want of any good means of 
delivery among the colonists—the number of 
returned letters is as great as twelve in every 
hundred; and yet, of forty-two thousand 
letters thus failing to reach their destination, 
all but two thousand had been prepaid, and 
nearly fifteen hundred of them had been 
even registered. 

The change in the stamp-tax has dimi- 
nished by one-fourth the number of news- 
papers posted; the number of book packets 
is increasing rapidly, as the use of the book- 
post becomes familiarly known. To a con- 
siderable extent, the book packets consist of 
tradesmen’s circulars and catalogues. The 
money order system is also growing very 
rapidly. In Liverpool there were nearly 
twice as many orders issued and paid in the 
one month of December last, in Birmingham 
four times as many, as were issued and paid 


in those towns during the whole of the year | 


eighteen hundred and forty. The removal of 
some very trifling checks that had been found 
superfluous precautions in the business of 
granting and paying—slight matter as it 
seemed — produced an increase of money 
orders issued in the last quarter of last year, 
more rapid than had been known at any 
previous time. 

We are glad to find that the Post Office 
department intends giving a full knowledge 
of what may be done through its agency by 
means of a cheap little Guide, renewed as 
often as proves necessary. It may not be too 
much to say that half the peuple in this 
country who use the Post Office do not know 
clearly all the benefit they can derive from 
it, so rapid is the healthy growth of this 
Black Swan among the offices. 
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As the great Dr. Swinburne could not 
leave the Medical Hall, he set himself about 
enclosing it with post and rail, and orna- 
menting it by the importation of various 
flowering shrubs from the neighbouring 
forest. He had neither mortar nor scales, 
nor any drugs to weigh and compound in 
them; so he proposed to supply himself from a 
druggist’s not far off, should he be fortunate 
to obtain any patients. And these were not 
long wanting. Accidents were constantly 
occurring on the field, and George, who was 
prowling about for fresh claims, was sure to 
ery out “To Dr. Swinburne’s!” and helped 
to carry the patient there. Adam’s real 
cleverness was soon perceived, and practice 
followed rapidly. Nota word of advice was 
given under a sovereign, and a few doses of 
medicine. were rewarded with an ounce— 
that is, an ounce of gold, value three pounds 
seventeen shillings, 
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“Who would dig?” said Adam, triumph- 
antly, as he tossed the first real sovereign in 
his hands, George, you shall be tent-keeper, 

jand cook, and we'll go halves till there’s 
enough for you to start as a lawyer with in 
Melbourne; and then you shall give me 
halves for the first year. There! That, I 
know, is a good bargain for me.” 

George set to work in his new post. Soon, 
they had a Medical Hallof really grand di- 
mensions for canvas, and not only a pestle and 
mortar and medicines, but Adam had his 
horse, and rode far and wide through the 
diggings. George was groom; and, as they 
had little to be robbed of in the tent—for 
Adam every evening carried his cash to the 
gold-office at the government camp—when 
Adam was on his rounds, George amused 
himself by felling poles in the woods just by, 
and peeling stringy bark, with which he soon 
built a stable near the Medical Hall. The 
horse was fed on hay and oats at a shilling a 
pound each; and they themselves on bread 
at five shillings the quartern loaf, potatoes at 
one shilling a pound, and fresh butter at five 
shillings. But what then? The gold now 
flowed in in a royal stream, Adam plucked 

am a digger’s tooth—a pound; clapped a 
piece of sticking-plaster on a bruised arm—a 
pound ; gave a dose of salts in a bottle of 
water and 2 little colouring matter—a pound. 
Nothing was done under a pound popped into 
the hand at the moment. A particular case, 
and down came “an ounce.” 

“ Doctor,” a digger would say, “just look 
at my leg.” 

“Ha! [ see,” replies Adam. 
give over drinking.” 

“That's true,” says the fellow. “But doc- 
tor, I’ve no money, but there’s an ounce.” 

There was a deal of dysentery. Adam 
might have said with a certain doctor, “A 
world of sickness! Providence has been 
very kind to us lately!” but he was too 
humane. Nevertheless, he could not but 
exult in his unboundeéd success. “This is the 
true gold mine, Geordy ; you'll soon have to 
be off to Melbourne, and commence con- 
veyancer. And yet, what am I to do without 
you? Who is to watch my tent, and cook, 
and keep all straight, and have my horse 
ready, and in such condition? It is really a 
shame, George, to make a groom and butler 
of you; but there is nobody that can do like 
you. Well, a few weeks.” In fact, Adam’s 
practice was already at the rate of eight 
thousand a-year. 

One morning Adam started up, for he 
had a hard day’s ride before him. Typhus 
fever was raging in a low flat, where quan- 
tities of stagnant water had collected, and 
heaps of offal and all kinds of impurities 
were scattered over the ground, and rotted 
and festered in the sun. He had been there 
day after day for the last week, not only 
attending to the numerous poor people who 
were attacked by the fever, but in seeing 
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sanitary measures carried out, by burning or 
burying the putrid matter. He had been led 
by the foetid odour brought on the wind to a 
hill which overlooked the flat, and there bad 
discovered a scene that made him stand in 
utter astonishment. It was a slaughter-yard, 
which had been recently deserted by the 
butchers being actually driven away by the 
intolerable stench, and the legions of flies 
which enveloped them at their business, and 
made it impossible to proceed. And what a 
scene! ‘The whole hill-top was one mass of 
dried gore and piles of bullock’s heads, all 
rotting in an inconceivable foetor, and black- 
ened over with flies, which rose up with a 
sound as of thunder. Torrents of gore had 
rolled down the sides of the hill, and the 
fenced slaughter-yard was hung with hides 
which had curled and dried to the hardness 
of boards in the sun. No wonder at the 
typhus which raged below. 

Adam rode otf to the government camp, 
where an inspector lived with a salary of 
three hundred pounds a-year, whose main 
business was to prevent these very nuisances. 
But the man said no men were to be got to 
cover up the decomposing mass. Adam ap- 


pealed to the commissioners, who replied 
with a shrug, and asked where the men at a 
pound a-day each were to be found. Without 
waiting to give a reply, he rode back to the 
flat, called together the diggers, and told 
them they must either relinquish the gold in 


the flat, or their lives ; or they must come to 
the rescue, and bury the horrible Golgotha. 
At once, and to a man, they shouldered pick 
and shovel, mounted the hill of abomination, 
and in a single day its horrors were buried 
deep and secure from evil or offence. 

This morning poor Adam, however, reeled 
ferward, as he rose from his bed, and fell on 
the floor. 

“ Gracious heavens, Adam, what ails you?” 
cried George, springing to his assistance. 

But Adam had already partly recovered 
himself, and sitting up, rubbed his hand 
across his forehead, and said, ‘“ Oh my head ! 
my head! What’s this?” 

“What is it?” asked George, in alarm; 
“how do you feel, Adam ?” 

“ Dizzy! dizzy!” said Adam, “the tent 
goes round with me—the ground reels— 
Heaven help me! I must lie down.” 

He lay down again on his bed, while 
George, leaning over him in the utmost terror 
and anxiety, said, 

“T'll run for the doctor, Adam; you are 
very, very ill, I know.” 

“Yes,” said Adam, “do, dear George ; I 
know what it is—it is that fatal typhus,” 

George darted from the tent like one pos- 
sessed, with nothing on but his shirt and 
trousers. With bare feet, careless of the 
myriads of broken bottles which strew the 
ground of every digging, he rushed along, 
unmindful of wondering looks and number- 
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The same kind-hearted medical man who had 
attended Adam before was soon at his bed- 
side. Adam was lying still, but pale. The 
slightest attempt to raise his head producing 
the same reeling, rolling sensation. The 
doctor at once pronounced it an attack of 
typhus, and that it had seized powerfully on 
the system. It must, he said, have been 
gathering head for several days, but had been 
unperceived by Adam from his state of active 
exertion and excitement. He ordered the 
tent to be kept cool and well open to the air, 
and sent in immediately the necessary reme- 
dies. He promised to see him again in a very 
few hours, and to get another young surgeon 
to attend Adam’s patients. When he left 
the tent, George threw himself on his knees 
by — bed, and, seizing Adam’s hand, he 
said,— 

“O, Adam! if I could but suffer this for 
you—you who are so much wanted—so use- 
ful—and I who am of no use to anybody.” 

“You, George! why you are everything to 
me. What could I do without you now? 
Listen, and yet don’t frighten yourself, but 
let me speak to you while I can, for I may 
become delirious.” 

an gave a groan, and turned deathly 

ale. 

Me Nay, now,” continued Adam, “you are 
frightening yourself, and yet ail may be well, 
and most likely will, for I am young and 
strong, but it is necessary to be prepared. 
Hear, then. If anything happens to me, you 
are to take everything tor the present—sell 
everything ; and with the money in the bank, 
go down to Melbourne, and commence your 
career ; you will succeed ; and when you can 
do it without inconvenience, settle the few 
hundred pounds on my mother and sister— 
they are poor, and will miss me.” 

Here Adam was silent, as if serious thoughts 
pressed on him, and George was weeping and 
subbing, strong man as he was, in an utter 
abandonment of grief. But Adam said 
again ; 

“ Ni how now, Geordy! that is really 
weak of you—I have no fear any way myself— 
if the fever should carry me oif, God’s will 
be done! but I am not imagining that; I 
only tell you what I should, as a prudent 
man, tell you. Pray get a branch, and drive 
away these flies.” 

George recovered himself, brought at once 
a leafy branch, and began waving it near 
Adam’s head to keep the flies from his 
face. 

“That is a delicious fan, too,” said Adam, 
| with a smile ; “and if you could read to me 
‘a little in the Gospels, that would indeed be 
luxurious,” 

George took the book, and began. His 
heart now clung to every word as to the sole 
anchor of earthly existence. 

But Adam’s precautions soon showed them- 
selves just. The disease, spite of the most 


less inquiries from the surprised spectators. ! skilful and unremitting efforts of the doctor, 
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grew and went on resistlessly, The weather 
was intensely hot ; the flies, drawn, no doubt, 
by the miasma of the complaint, poured in 
in legions—eager, fearless, intensely active, 
and assailant legions—and it required all 
George’s exertions to whisk them away with 
his never-resting branch from the face of his 
friend. 

Adam’s head was become more confused, 
his thoughts wandered, he was already deli- 
rious, though quietly so, and his mind was 
busy in the home of his youth. He told his 
mother and sister what he had been doing 
for them, how successful he had been ; a few 
more years, and he should come back a very, 
very rich man, and then they should never 
know any more poverty, any more necessity 
with all its curtailings and contrivings. ‘There 
was another being—a Mary Hepburn—who 
made a beautiful part of the picture of that 
fair future, and his dear friend George, his 
friend and brother, how were they all to 
love him for his kindnéss and faithful affection 
to him. 

As he uttered these things, George listened 
with a heart ready to break, and often started 
up wildly, as if he would snatch and tear 
away the clinging evil that enveloped him. 
He saw here revealed the daily thoughts 
which reigned in the mind of poor Adam— 
which had made his rides so delightful, his 
duties so easy ; and now, if the worst hap- 
pened, what was to become of those beloved 
beings for whom he had thus planned and 
toiled 2? How was he himself to bear it ? 

His refiections were interrupted by the 
entrance of the doctor, amlds by another 
medical man. George’s heart felt a spasm at 
the sight ; it was proof that the doctor was 
himself alarmed. They requested George to 
allow them to be alone for a few minutes, 
and then the doctor, stepping out with a 
grave air, said to George : 

“You must be courageous, my friend ; 
you must not be cast down; but I fear the 
fever will prove too strong for us. Itisa 
bad ease, and I am very sorry. Poor Swin- 
burne! he is a fine fellow, a noble fellow! I 
think I never saw such aman. So clever, so 
modest, and so good. If ever there was a 
martyr to a kind, generous heart, it is our 
friend. But what are you about?” perceiving 
George standing as if frozen to the spot, and 
trembling in every joint with emotion. 

“You must not give way, Mr. Widdrington 
—you must not, indeed ; we'll try yet-—we 
may sueceed. All is as God wills, and as for 
you, you have so much to do. 
keep the tent as cool as you can; and these 
cursed flies, don’t let them tease him; 
moisten the patient’s lips often with water, 
keep these cooling wet cloths to his heart, 
and I’ll be back presently.” 

The doctors in silence took their leave. 
George went in, threw himself down by the 


sufferer’s bed, kissed passionately his burning | 
forehead, and his fevered, dry hand, while! 
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poor Adam slept soundly and unconscious of 


his friend’s affliction. What a watch of deep 
and speechless wretchedness was that of 
George Widdrington! With no soul to ex- 
change a thought, a care, with—all alone 
in the world with this great grief, this over- 
whelming terror and trouble. Yet incessantly 
he waved the protecting bough, keeping back 
the undaunted pestilence of flies, and re- 
placing cool cloths on the burning head of 
his friend, and moistening his parched lips. 

The doctor re-appeared. 

“He sleeps!” cried George ; “sleeps deep 
and quietly—that must be well.” 

The information elicited no approving 
nod, or brightening expression, from the 
doctor. 

“Tt is comatose sleep,” he said ; “it bodes 
us no good.” 

George was struck dumb, and the coldness 
of death seemed to go through his very 
marrow. 

In that warm season of a climate so much 
warmer than our own, the progress of disease 
was rapid. Adam slept on. Night came ; 
the tormenting flies withdrew, and George 
sat motionless by the sick bed, the picture of 
desolation. Adam moved, opened his eyes, 
and seeing George as he there sat, haggard 
and ghostlike with watching and harrowing 
anxiety, he put out his hand and said, 

“Dearest George, we must part. I feel it 
—and I imagined it before. But yon must 
bear up. You have many dear to you. If 
you are not happy in this country—go to 
them—that is the best fortune. And—but I 
will not repeat it—you will be kind to my 
beloved ones, as you have been kind to me. 
And now, dear Geordy, one more chapter of 
St. John.” 

George was beside himself with grief; he 
sobbed hysterically, but could not speak a 
word, Yet he rose, brought the Bible, and 
after a hard struggle with himself, he opened 
the book and read,“ Let not your hearts be 
troubled. Ye believe in God, believe also in 
me. In my father’s house there are many 
mansions. I go to prepare a place for 
you.” 

At this point George felt a strong pressure 
of Adam’s hand. He looked at him. Adam 
gave him an inexpressibly affectionate smile, 
and once more his eyes closed—his grasp 
relaxed—and George sat silently gazing upon 
him. This had continued about a quarter of 


an hour, when he perceived Adam slightly 


move, give a faint sigh, and lie still. It was 
an ominous stillness, George started up, put 


‘his hand to his mouth, and sank back into 


his seat, clasping his head hard between his 
hands. Adam was dead ! 

If ever there was a desolate spot on earth, 
it was that tent that night; if ever a grief- 
prostrated being, it was poorGeorge. Through 
those long dark hours Ne sat, and the whole 
world seemed dark with him. Till that 
moment he never seemed to have known all 
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the goodness and pleasantness of his friend,— 
never to have valued him aright. That 
cheerful, hopeful soul,—that generous, unsel- 
fish nature,—that mind so full of knowledge 
and sunny thoughts, and cordial, genial 
humour. From the sight of the future he 
shrunk back ; from that dark solitary road 
that he must travel amongst rude strangers 
alone. 

But time stops for neither the happy nor 
the miserable. Morning came, and with 
it the doctor and the flies. In a kindly but 
energetic tone, he told George that he must 
rouse himself; that the funeral must take 
place that very day, and covering over the body 
with asheet, he bade George go and attend 
to the horse while he went and gave the 
necessary orders. When he returned, he 
forced George away with him to his own 
tent, and kept him there. 

We must not dwell on this melancholy 
part of our story. In a few days the remains 
of Adam Swinburne slept in the already 
populous cemetery of Forest Creek. Gecrge, 
exerting himself under the kindly influence 
of the doctor, had sold the tent and effects, 
the doctor wishing to purchase the horse, and 
for which, spite of George’s remonstrances, 
he paid a very handsome price, though his 
medical attendance had, of course, been gra- 
tuitous to his brother practitioner. Themoney 
George had transferred to the Bank of Aus- 
tralasia, in Melbourne, with the exception of 
a small reserve for his own necessities, and as 
a loan, and sent an order to pay it over to 
their bank in London, for Adam’s mother, to 
whom he wrote the melancholy news of her 
son’s decease. 

For himself, the prospect of a sedentary 
life in Melbourne, even with the hope of 
achieving a brilliant fortune, had at present 
no charms. At his heart there lay a heavy, 
cheerless weight. He seemed to need action, 
constant, restless action,—the air of the hills, 
the free freshness of the forest, hard travel, 
hard labour, to drive the deadly torpor from 
his spirit, to give him sleep at night. There 
was a fever in his blood that seemed to urge 
him on and on. So, in the rude phrase of 
the digger, he once more humped his swag, 
that is, threw the rolled-up blanket on his 
back, with pick, shovel, and tin dish, and set 
out for fresh scenes, 

We need not follow him too minutely. He 
travelled from one gold-field to another, and 
dug laboriously, and with varied success, 
But he was always asolitary digger ; he never 
felt as if he could take a stranger into the 
place of Adam the inimitable. Autumn 
found him at the Ovens, much improved in 
his funds, but still restless and melancholy. 
Besides the death of Adam Swinburne, he 
had other griefs which lay heavy upon him. 
Since he set foot on Australian ground he 
had never received a single line from any one 
at home, nor could he learn from any new 
arrival that his letters homeward had been 
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more fortunate. Every one attributed the 
fact, which was by no means a solitary one,— 
there were thousands of like cases,—to the 
inefficient condition of the Melbourne post- 
office, which, from a false economy of the 
colonial government, was not half manned, 
and was become an unfathomable limbo of 
letters and newspapers. 

But this theory did not remove the fact 
that George had had no communication with 
his home friends, and a thousand uneasy and 
gloomily shaping fancies haunted his mind. 
Had he not acted a foolish part? Thrown 
recklessly away the brightest prospects for a 
mere ignis fatuus? Might not Ellen Mow- 
bray have gradually come to consider him in 
the long period for serious reflection, as a 
fickle, impetuous, and not very sagacious 
character? The only person who could give 
him any news from home was a sailor, who 
had originally been a Warkworth fisherman, 
then had sailed in a Hull. merchantman, and 
run off to the diggings. From him George 
heard that his own family was well : but that 
Mr. Mowbray was dead. When the man 
spoke of Miss Mowbray, he seemed to give 
George a look, as if he said, “ Ay, and did 
not you miss it there, Master Widdrington ? 
What a beautiful lady Miss Mowbray was 
grown! How she was admired! There was 
not a woman in Northumberland fit to carry 
her shoes after her; and now so rich as she 
was, he reckoned she would marry.a lord ora 
duke at least.” 

That was the only news George had re- 
ceived since he landed; and poor and 
mere hearsay as the information of such a 
man was, it did not fail to disturb him. He 
resolved to return home, not as the prodigal 
son, unless he found open doors to receive 
him, but with the little capital he now pos- 
sessed, to commence practice in Newcastle. 
Wonderful rumours were at this moment 
flying to and fro of a new goldfield at Lake 
Omeo, on the Gippsland side of the snowy 
mountains. It was an expedition that seized 
powerfully on his feverish, restless mind. 
New scenes in the wildest mountain regions, 
a stout walk by ‘swift rivers, and through 
mountain forests, over snow-crowned peaks, 
and amid the vigorous winds of autumn,— 
his heart felt cooled and lightened at the 
thought of it. From Omeo to Alburton was 
but a few days’ journey, and then he would 
take ship for Melbourne and home. 

The distance to Omeo from the Ovens was 
a hundred and seventy miles. In three long 
days, he had rounded the spurs of the moun- 
tains near Reid’s hill, and traced a good long 
track along the banks of the Mitta-Mitta. 
The river had ceased to pursue its quiet 
course in the lowlands, and came gaily and 
with a crystal clearness and vivacity through 
the steeper valley. Our hero, in his scarlet 
blouse, belted at the waist, and displaying 
there his trusty revolver, and with his rug 
rolled neatly on his back, his shovel slung 
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cut a striking figure as he strode along. His 
tall and graceful form, his elastic step, bid 
those who followed him to expect a face of 
equally fresh and handsome character to turn 
upon them as they passed; and there was 
an evident feeling of surprise manifested in 
the grave looks of the passers-by, at the really 
handsome but careworn features of the ed 


by its hooped handle on the elve of his pick, | 


man. Handsome brown hair beneath his 

ruddy wide-awake, and a short, rather golden- 

hued beard, ought to have belonged to a 

youthfully cheerful face, but they shaded fine | 
teatures on which there lay a sickly hue, and 

a settled gloom. 

George Widdrington was seated on a fallen 
tree by the wayside, on the evening of the 
third day of his journey. He was thinking 
whether he should there pitch his little tent 
for the night, or make another step onward. 
The country was become hilly, and increas- 
ingly toilsome for the traveller. Green 
ranges thinly scattered with trees, rose finely 
at the feet of still more lofty and thickly 
wooded heights ; and his eyes rested on the 
scenery with a pleasure which strongly 
tempted him to stop there for the night. 
While these thoughts were passing through 
his mind, a couple of equestrians appeared 
rounding the road. The one was an elderly 
gentleman, the other a young lady of striking 
tigure, and in a fashionable habit and riding- 
hat. The lady was mounted on a remarkably 
handsome horse, and came slowly on, con- 


versing with the elderly gentleman in a voice 
which excited, by its musical and cultivated 


tones, the wonder of our traveller. “Do 
these deserts,” he said to himself, “send forth 
apparitions like these ?” 

As the strangers passed, they both gazed 
earnestly at George, as if they saw more 
than an ordinary digger in his appearance. 
He involuntarily raised his hat to the lady 
who rode nearest to him, and she returned 
the courtesy by a graceful inclination of the 
head and a pleasant smile. But George 
Widdrington followed the lady with a fixed 
regard that partook of no little astonish- 
ment. What a lovely, sensible face; and 
what a strong likeness to Ellen Mowbray ! 
The form was taller, the face of a more 
mature character; there was a wide differ- 
ence, and yet a most wonderful resemblance. 
It was Ellen and it was not: but who could 
it be having any so kindred a look in this 
far-off world? George was lost in astonish- 
ment and greatly excited, and while his eyes 
were still tixed on the strange vision, he saw 
her speak to her companion. They stopped 
their horses, and the gentleman came back. 

There was a remarkable mildness and gen- 
tleness in his appearance, and addressing 
George, evidently as a gentleman, he said : 

“You are bound for Omeo, probably ?” 

“ Yes,” replied George. 

“The night is coming on,” said the 
stranger, “and the roads beyond here are 
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very steep. Had you not better stay here ? 
My hut is just on the hill there ”—pointing 
to a white house, not far off, that stood 
boldly overlooking the country. 

“Thank you,” replied George, smiling, 
“but I carry my house with me,” touching 
his swag. 

“ But I think mine is better,” rejoined the 
amiable old gentleman, and it is much at 
your service. The night, I think, will be 
stormy. The birds are flocking in crowds 
down from the mountains, and that tells of 
wild weather in the hills.” 

“You are very kind, sir,” said George, 
whose own curiosity drew him vigorously to 
learn something more of the lady. “TI will 
gratefully accept your hospitality.” 

“That is right,” said the gentleman, 
heartily. “You will see the track above,” 
and he rode on. 

George followed, full of strange thoughts 
and feelings, and wonderfully struck, when 
he reached the level of the range on which 
the station stood, at the view of the country 
around. Above and before him ascended 
lofty piles of hills, dark with forests and 
bold with projecting foreland and retiring 
coves. Below lay a vast country and bound- 
less breadth of dark roads, and near at hand 
green and swelling fields, having a soft yet 
bold beauty and a verdure sprinkled with 
graceful trees, as if human cultivation and 
taste had been at work there, instead of the 
spirit of nature, which alone it was. 

As he drew near the house, he saw that it 
was embellished by a large garden, in which 
apple-trees hung with their autumnal crop 
in the most prodigal profusion, in such 
abundance that they were obliged to be 
propped to prevent the branches being torn 
off by their load. In front, seats were 
placed on turf under the trees, and every- 
where there were proofs that people of supe- 
rior taste lived there, who had ideas beyond 
mere squatting. George took his way to the 
apartment where casual callers of the digger 
class were generally entertained, and de- 
posited his load on the floor. But the master 
of the house speedily appeared, and re- 
quested him to accompany him to his own 
sitting-room, first offering him an adjoining 
bed-room to wash in. 

On entering the sitting-room, which like- 
wise presented many instances in its furnish- 
ing of the same superior style of living as was 
obvious without, he was presented to the 
young lady he had lately seen, and who, 
having put off her riding-dress, was busy pre- 
paring tea, which was on the table. 

The likeness to Ellen Mowbray was not 
now so striking, and yet there was a like- 
ness, in expression as well as feature. But 
her form was taller and more slender, and 
she could not be less than six or seven-and- 
twenty years of age. She advanced as her 
father introduced George, saying, “ Here is 
our guest,” with the most affable and yet 
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lady-like sweetness, and offered the young 
man her hand, thus, as well as by his instal- 
ment in their own apartment, showing that 
she knew him to be a gentleman, though 
a digger in costume. 

“You have done well, I think, sir,” she 
said, while motioning him to be seated at 
the table, on which stood not only tea appa- 
ratus but substantial dishes of meat and 
pies, “to stay here, for the mountains are be- 
coming almost too winterly for tent lodging.” 

George said he certainly was much better 
off here on many accounts. 

“Do you know,” said her father, who was 
busily helping their guest to some smoking 
beef-steak, “that I fear you will find your- 
self too late at Omeo for this season. The 
winter rains are certainly coming, and there 
will be too much water to allow you to 
work.” 

“JT shall then only have my usual luck,” 
said George. 

“You have not been lucky?” asked his 
host. 

“ Not as diggers call luck,” the young man 
replied. 

“But as gentlemen find it, I suppose,” 
said the lady, brightly smiling. George 
bowed. 

“But how must I call you, my young 
friend?” continued the father, “for one is 
awkward without names.” 

“My name is Widdrington.” 

“George Widdrington ?” added the young 
lady, fixing a blushing and earnest, yet 
brightly smiling gaze at him. 

“ How!” exclaimed George. 
my name!” 
ment, 

“Oh!” continued the lady, rising sud- 
denly, and seizing his hand, “it is a name 
very familiar to us.” And, at the same time, 
he found his other hand seized by the old 
geutleman, who, with his eye lighting with 
emotion, exclaimed,“ Welcome Mr. Widdring- 
ten, welcome—right welcome—to Mouut 
Tracy!” 

“But may I ask,” said George, more and 
more overpowered with wonder, “by what 
mears you knew me, and who they are by 
whom I am thus so kindly accosted.” 

“Tracy is our name,” said the young 
lady. 

“Tracy! If I were in New Zealand the 
mystery would be clear ; but here fe 

“Here you see the very same ‘Tracys,” 
said the lady, still holding George’s hand, 
and with features teaming with pleasure. 

“Then you are the cousin of Ellen Mow- 
bray,” said George, more and more aston- 
ished, “and there goes another mystery, 
your strong likeness to her.” 

“Am I like her, think you? But, my 
dear father, was I not right when I said 


“You know 
He sat fixed with amaze- 


sate by the road ?” 
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;and her own, 
that was very like George Widdrington who | 
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“You never saw me before ; then how could 
you know me?” 

“Do you think I had no reason to recog- 
nise you?” added she, taking down a 
miniature which hung amongst others on ‘he 
wall, and presenting it to him. It was one 
which he bad, shortly before leaving England, 
given to Ellen Mowbray, and saying, “I see,” 
he sate down in a state of strangely mingled 
emotion. 

“But this will be joyful news for your 
friends: we must lose no time in sending it 
of” 

“Have my friends inquired after me ?” 
demanded George. 

“Have they inquired?” exclaimed Miss 
Tracy. “What! have you never seen adver- 
tisement after advertisement in the Mel- 
bourne papers, making all possible inquiries 
after you? Don’t you know that not aword has 
reached England respecting you since you 
left it 7” 

“T can’t believe it,” said George ; “for no 
news, except one slight fragment of intel- 
ligence through a stranger, has ever reached 
me. As for the papers, I never ,had 
them.” 

“That is still more strange,” said Miss 
Tracy, “for not a month passed without 
letters having been written to you.” 

“Of which,” replied George, “I never re- 
ceived one.” 

“'Then we have much to tell you,” said 
Miss Tracy, first whispering a word in her 
father’s ear ; and then followed a long revela- 
tion of events and messages which gave 
George the most profound satisfaction. His 
own parents and brother were all perfectly 
well, Miss Mowbray was the same; and the 
very facts of her having sent over his por- 
trait to her cousin, and set her to make every 
possible inquiry after him were unmistak- 
able evidences that her feelings towards him 
were in no degree changed. The whole was 
to him like a sudden opening in heaven. A 
deadly weight was thrown from his bosom. 
The hovering shade cleared wonderfully 
from his brow. As by a strange enchant- 
ment, he found himself at once in the 
house of affectionate friends, and in com- 
munication with his own nearest and 
dearest connections. The vast circle of the 
globe seemed suddenly reduced to compas- 
sable dimensions, over which the voices of 
those he loved could at length reach him. 

After Mr. Tracy had retired for the night, 
he sate with Miss Tracy, and soon found 
that she was perfectly acquainted with his 
history. She left him in no doubt as to the 
warm and unshaken attachment of her cousin 
to him, and of the zealous and continued 
exertions she had made to trace him out, 
both for the satisfaction of his anxious family 
She produced and read him 
many extracts from Ellen’s letters, and 
George went to bed that night and dreamt 


“Again, you amaze me,” said George.| dreams of youth and happiness renewed. In 
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the noble heart of so devoted a woman as| 


Ellen Mowbray he felt himself richer than if 


he had dug up all the gold in the creeks of | 


Victoria. 
The next day, Miss Tracy, whose good, 
clear sense and warm-hearted character he 


more and more admired, took him a long | 


ride through the woods and hills, which 
greatly raised his ideas of the country there, 
and on their return, as he waited for dinner, 
he heard voices in the adjoining room, which 
was the sleeping-room of Miss Tracy, the 
house being only of one storey, which made 
him wonder what guest had arrived in his 
absence. It was the voice of another lady, 
very like in its utterance to that of Miss 
Tracy. Presently, as the conversation grew 
more earnest, he caught a tone which thrilled 
through his heart like fire. It was the very 
tone of Ellen Mowbray, as he had heard it in 
her happiest moments, and as he thought he 
could never confound with any other. But 
that could not be hers; she could not be 
here. 

As he stood full of wonder in that most 
wonderful house, which at every instant gave 
him a new surprise, a bright face appeared 
at the door, an exclamation of delight was 
given, and Ellen Mowbray herself was in his 
arms, 

There she was, glowing and trembling with 
emotion, beautiful as ever, but with the ex- 
pression of a saddened experience, and a 
woman’s deepest anxiety stamped on those 
lovely, mind-ennobled features. George now 
learned that after her father’s death Ellen, on 
learning that her uncle Tracy had removed 
from New Zealand to this colony, had deter- 
mined to pay them a visit, and learn, if pos- 
sible, the fate of her lover. She had left her 

roperty in the care of George’s father. She 
fad been here three months, occupied— 
hitherto in vain—with inquiries after him. 
The quick eye of Miss Tracy had detected 
him, or he might have crossed the mountains 
and returned to Europe, there to find that 
he had passed her very door at the anti- 
podes. 

George now learned another fact, that 
Miss Tracy was engaged to a neighbouring 
gentleman, Captain Maitland, who lived 
about ten miles off, and that Ellen was on a 
visit to his mother, who lived with him, at 
the time of George’s arrival. Miss Tracy had 
sent off post-haste a message with the joyful 
news, and here she was, 

There needs no attempt to paint the hap- 
= that now reigned at Mount Tracy. 

very one was now as blest as human beings 
can be. There remained no jarring chord in 
the spiritual harmony of the youthful lovers, 
Miss Tracy was supremely happy in having 
thus achieved the happiness of her friends, 
and Mr. Tracy, whose mild and benevolent 
heart rejoiced in all human good, was pre- 
eminently happy in this singular and fortu- 
nate reunion. 
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}soon felt a brotherly affection. 





[(Condueted by 


The next day an expedition was made to 
Captain Maitland’s, with whom George Wid- 
drington soon established a warm friendship. 
His simple, yet gentlemanly and highly in- 
telligent mind and character, were such as 
won universally on all who were of an ele- 
vated and manly grade. His character 
differed much from that of poor Adam Swin- 


burne, and could never take the same sacred 


place in his heart, but was one for which he 
The two 
young men hunted together in the woods and 
mountains, where the kangaroo and enn still 
remained plentifully, and where the nightly 
howlings of the wild dogs told them that 
they never could want beasts for the chace. 

So greatly were both George and Ellen 
Mowbray delighted with the country, and 
with the society of their affectionate relatives, 
that they determined to settle there at least 
for some years. This resolve was received 
by their friends with exultation. With such 
a society they could never be lonely; and the 
noble features of that mountainous district, 
with its resources for the chace, and the 
scenery of its great herds of cattle which 
ranged the hills and hilly glades, its free, 
uncircumscribed rides, and an ample supply 
of books and music from England, gave a 
grand charm to their existence. 

The following spring, George and Ellen, 
and Captain Maitland and Miss Tracy, were 
married on the same day, by a neighbouring 
clergyman. The Captain took his wife to his 
own station, and George and Ellen remained 
with the kind and fatherly Mr. Tracy. Since 
then, George’s father and mother have gone 
over, and settled near them. Andrew, the 
other son, sticks to the old dwelling of 
Windy Haugh. The house of the Mowbrays 
is let. 

Old Mr. Widdrington finds endless subjects 
of wonder in everything around him: the 
immense estates over which the flocks and 
herds wander ; the very little land put under 
the plough ; the strange, jumping creatures, 
the kangaroos, and the long-legged runners, 
the emus, vastly amaze him; and not less, 
that the hares jump like the kangaroos, and 
the rabbits have got up into the trees. The 
natives, too, excite his wrath and contempt : 
poor, feckless things, rambling about worse 
than gipsies, and downright arrant beggars, 
where there is such a scarcity of labour. He 
believes they have grown black by never 
washing themselves, and rubbing grease 
over them to keep off the flies, which, he 
thinks, catches the soot of their fires, that 
they sit over fur days together. 

In one of George’s journeys down to Mel- 
bourne, he came across Tom Boyd, tending 
his flock on a very solitary station, and, as 
he had read all his books, and was just think- 
ing of going home, he has persuaded him to 
exchange sheep for cattle, and Tom has done 
it, and gone up to Mount Tracy, lured by the 
promise of more books, and the opportunity of 
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talking with old Mr, and Mrs. Widdrington, | a small black spot. It was at this, the captain 
real Coquet Dale people, and who knew all | had been peering through his glass, when he 
about Simonside Moor, Otterburne, and the | said, “It isa man!” 
Border. Every glass in the ship was in requisition, 
We think it would be difficult to find a/and every eye strained towards one point. 
more congenial knot of people than is now | The excitement became almost frantic when 
settled about Mount Tracy. Sometimes, in-| one of the watchers suddenly exclaimed that 
deed, the Widdringtons and Tom Boyd talk | he saw the man move his hand. 
themselves into such fits of enthusiasm, about | We approached; so near at last, that the 
Border raids, the Douglas, the Percy, and| plateau above, and its dread object, were at 
all the tales of moss-troopers that lay about | last hidden from view by the brink of the pre- 
Liddesdale and Lynedale, with wraiths and | cipice itself, which seemed as if about to roll 
haunted castles, that they think there’s no| over and crush us. We sailed along its side, 
place like Northumberland, and that some} frequently lying-to, to explore each nook 
day they will go there again; but in our and corner as we passed. The farther end 
opinion it will not be to-morrow, nor the! of the island, when we rounded it, presented 
next day, no, nor the day after. quite a new feature; the base was sapped 
away and undermined for about half a mile 
by a succession of low cavernous hollows, 


) AL a ; 3ER . 
THE MAR OF Ss extending inwards farther than we could see, 


“Trisa man!” said the captain, handing 
his telescope to the mate, after a long, steady 
look ; “and he seems frozen hard and fast to 
the side of the iceberg.” 

“ Keep her away !” cried the skipper. “So 
—o—o. Steady!” and by thus altering our 
course we brought the iceberg right a-head. 

The iceberg had been in sight since the 


| while the sea rushing in and out tumul- 
tuously, made the pent-up air within howl 
and whistle like a hurricane. Altering our 
course again, we steered almost due west 
under the southern side, where its vast 
shadow spread out far and wide over the ocean. 
| ze now looked even grander, darker, more 
fear-inspiring, than before, with the sun 





weather cleared at midnight, when it looked| beaming over its rugged crest, or shining 
like some high rocky headland, except that,|through the thinner parts and showing all 
by watching the bright stars behind it, we/the prismatic colours of the rainbow. The 
could see its gigantic outline swaying solemnly | form of the ice-island was that of an irre- 
and majestically up and down. ‘There was / gular triangle, and in about five hours we 
something sublimely grand in the slow|had sailed completely round it. But there 
stately movement of such a mass. There it} was no single point at which any boat ever 











floated, large enough, had it been land, to 
have been the dwelling-place of hundreds of 
human beings. The lower part was of so 
dark a purple as to look almost black ; but, 
higher up, it shaded off to a bright azure, 
then to a light = green, while on its lofty 
summit were long slender spires and pin- 
nacles, and pieces of thin transparent ice, 
worked into all manner of fantastic forms, 
and either of a crystal whiteness, or tinted 
with a beautiful pale pink. There were bays 
and promontories, caves and grottos, hills 
and dells, with every variety of light and 
shade. The island was almost equally divided 
by a great valley running through its centre. 
This was half filled with snow ; which, thaw- 
ing slowly in the sun, formed the source of a 
waterfall, at a height so great that it was 
blown and scattered into fine rain before it 
reached the sea. Around its base—on which 
the sea was breaking with a noise less boom- 
ing and more musical than when it dashes on 
the solid shore—was a broad band of frozen 
spray, which, glittering in the sunshine, 
looked like the silver setting of an enormous 
sapphire. 

Not far from the top, and on the side 
nearest to us, was a vast, smooth, glassy plane, 
inclining steeply towards the sea, and termi- 
nating abruptly in a tremendous overhanging 
precipice. In the very centre of this plane, 
those among us who had good eyes could see 


| built could have landed, even had it been a 
| dead calm, and the seaas still as a mill-pond ; 
much less in such a heavy surf as was then 
foaming and creaming all around it. No 
sign of living thing was seen, excepting one 
| great sleepy seal, that had crept into a hole 
| just above water-mark, and lay there as if 
he were in comfortable quarters. No sign of 
boat, or spar, or wreck. It was a picture of 
utter desolation. 
We hove-to again, at the nearest point 
from which the man upon the iceberg could 
| be seen. He lay on his back with one arm 
folded in an unusual manner under his head, 
| the whole attitude being one of easy repose ; 
indeed, had it not been for the marbly look 
of his face and hands, we could have fancied 
| that he wassleeping soundly. He was clothed 
as one of the better class of seamen, in rough 
blue pilot-cloth with large horn buttons ; he 
had no hat, and by his side lay a small boat- 
hook, to which was tied a strip of red woollen 
stuff, apparently a piece of the same which he 
wore round his neck. This, no doubt, the 
poor fellow had intended planting on the 
heights as a signal. In such a thin, clear 
atmosphere, with the aid of a powerful teles- 
cope, even his features might be plainly traced, 
and his iron grey hair seen moving in the 
wind. 
The second mate 


stoutly declared that he 
recognised the man—he was quite sure of it 


| 
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—an old chum and shipmate ofhis with whom | and never woke again ; only, where he is 

he had sailed many a long voyage, and some | now, you see, must have been covered with 

part of whose wild, varied history he told us|snow then, or he couldn’t have kept his 

the next evening. What seemed to convince | footing.” 

him more than anything, was the peculiar way} Having said thus much, he replaced the 

in which the dead man’s arm was stowed | quid in his mouth and spoke no more. 

away under his head—his old shipmate always} There was no earthly use in waiting 

slept so, even in his hammock. longer, and yet the captain seemed loth to 
Numerous and strange were the conjec-| give the order to fill and bear away. 

tures and remarks made by officers and men.| “If the poor fellow had a spark of life 

Who, and what was he? How long had he/in him, he would have moved before this, 

been there? How did he get there? The | for it’s six or seven hours since we first saw 

general conclusion was, that he was one of|him. But if he did move, it would only be 

the crew of some vessel wrecked upon the | to slide down over the precipice, for no living 

iceberg itself, of which no vestige re- | thing could keep a footing on such a slope as 

mained. ‘that. And if there are any more of them 
“Yes, like enough,” said one of the sailors;| we should have seen them before this time, 

“she run into the ice in the dark, and went | although we could never get them off if we 

down like a stone, same as we may have done | did.” 

any time this last six weeks.” Then pausing suddenly in his walk on the 
“Perhaps he was aloft when she struck, | quarter-deck, he gave an order to get a gun 

and got pitched up where he is now.” ready forward, and presently came the 
“ As like to be pitched into the moon,” re- | answer: 

joined another, contemptuously. “Why, that| “ All ready with the gun, sir.” 

there precipice is three times as high asthe| “Fire!” 

tauntest mast ever rigged.” In a few seconds the echo of the loud re- 
“Perhaps, now,” suggested a third, “it’s } port resounded from the icy wall ; for another 

some awful cruel skipper, who’s been a hazing | instant all was still, and then came a noise 

and ill-using of his crew till they couldn’t | like a rattling of loud thunder, proceeding 


tiny, and put him ashore there, all alone, to die 
by himself, so as they should not have 
his blood upon their hands; or maybe he 
was a murderer or a Yankee slave-keeper.” 

“ Ah, Bill,” growled out a previous speaker ; 
“you've always got a good word to say for 
every one, you have.” 

It was a very old man who spoke next ; 
one who was looked up to as a great autho- 
rity on all such matters, although he was 
usually remarkably taciturn, and would 
never enter into an argument. He quietly 
deposited his quid in his hat; and, as this 
was always done preparatory to his making a 
speech, his shipmates waited in silence for 
him to begin. still remained erect, but was swaying to-and- 

“That there ice-island,” he said at last, | fro, as if it also must capsize. This convulsion 
“wasn’t launched yesterday, nor yet last | caused less foam and turmoil than might 
year, nor the year before, perhaps; and, by | have been supposed, but raised a wave of 
the looks of him, he’s been for a pretty long | such tremendous magnitude, that when it 
cruise in warm latitudes—last summer,|reached our ship she seemed about to be 
maybe—and then come back home for the | overwhelmed by a rolling mountain of water 
winter. If you look away yonder—there— | higher than our mast-heads. The good ship 
just this side of that high point like a church | rose upon its crest, and before again sinking 
steeple, only lower down, there’s a place|into the hollow, we saw the man upon the 
looks darker than the rest. Now, it’s just |iceberg—still in the same posture—glide 
there I expect that a great piece has broken | swiftly down the slippery incline — shoot 
off and drifted away ; and I calculate twas} over the edge of the precipice, and plunge 
lower and more shelving off—not so steep | into the raging surf. 
and rocky-like as it is now. “Iwas there| A sensation of inexpressible relief was ex- 
that poor chap was cast ashore from ship or | perienced by all: it had seemed so dreadfal 
boat. He was trying to make his way up to | to sail away and leave him there, unburied 
the heights to take a look round, and hoist a|and alone; now, at any rate, we had seen 
signal, when he lay down and went asleep, | the last of him. 


The danger of our proximity to this vast 
object now became more and more apparent, 
and all sail was made to get a good offing. 
But we had barely proceeded a quarter of a 
mile when the same noise was heard again, 
only louder, more prolonged, and accom- 
panied by a rending, crushing sound, the in- 
tensity and nature of which is perfectly 
indescribable. The vast island was parting 
in the middle, down the course of the deep 
valley before mentioned; and slowly and 
majestically the eastern half rolled over into 
the sea, upheaving what had been its base, in 
which were imbedded huge masses of rock 
covered with long sea-weed. ‘The other part 


bear with it no longer, and was drove to mu- | from the centre of the berg. 
| 
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